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LOW DENSITY MATERIALS HAVING HIGH SURFACE 
AREAS AND ARTICLES FORMED THEREFROM 
FOR PSE IN THE RECOVER Y OF METALS 

5 

1. Field of the Invention 

This invention relates to novel porous bodies which 
possess a relatively low density (generally less than 
about 1.0 g/cc) , and a relatively high surface area (at 

10 least about 85 m 2 /g) as well as one or more other 

beneficial properties such as pore volume and strength 
characteristics, all of which are favorable for many 
industrial applications, such as insulating materials, 
fibers, absorbents, adsorbents, ion- exchange resins, 

15 membranes and support materials for a wide variety of 
uses. The porous bodies have an open- celled 3- 
dimensional lattice structure. The novel bodies can be 
flexible, semi-rigid or rigid. The invention also 
relates to articles formed from the porous bodies, 

20 modified forms of the porous bodies, processes for 
preparing the porous bodies and articles formed 
therefrom. The highly porous low density articles can 
easily be modified chemically for a desired 
application, for example, filtration and recovery of 

25 organics or inorganics, specifically metals, as well as 
supports for immobilizing enzymes. The porous bodies 
can be prepared from polymeric materials. In many 
instances, the porous bodies of this invention are 
formed from hydrogels. 

30 2. Prior Art 

Numerous attempts have been made to make low density 
solid materials. For instance, low density materials 
have been prepared from aerogels. Aerogels have been 
made from iron and tin oxides, aluminas, tungsten, 

35 biopolymers and, more commonly, silicas. The first 
aerogels were produced in the early 1930' s (Kistler, 
Stanford University) by exchanging the water in sodium 
silicate with an alcohol, and then removing the alcohol 
under high temperature and pressure (Si bars, 240°C) * 
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Using the same basic original technique, it was 
possible to produce materials with densities in the 
range of 0.03 to 0.3 g/cc. For further detailed 
information, refer to Kevin J. Anderson, ■ From 
5 Aquagels to Aerogels", Marsala Research Society 
Bulletin, March 1991.During 1990, Hrubesh of. The 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory modified the 
technique by using a condensed silica form, base 
catalyst and supercritical fluid extraction to achieve 
10 porous solids of silica aerogels having ultra low 

density of about 0.005 g/cc (See Robert Pool Seleses., 
247 ci.990) r at- 807) . One disadvantage of such materials 
is that at these densities the porous solids are 
expected to have limited strength properties. Secondly, 
15 the aerogels can be somewhat difficult to modify 
(chemically) for various commercial applications. 
Another disadvantage of the Hrubesh method is the use 
of the expensive supercritical fluid extraction 
procedure. Although alumina supports having densities 
20 of 0.3 g/cc or less can be prepared with special 
processes, the porous material obtained possesses 
minimal cohesive integrity and, thus, it tends to 
crumble under pressure. In fact, under microscopic . 
examination, such alumina supports appear to be 
25 conglomerates or aggregates of particles held together 
by short-range electrostatic or hydrogen bonding 
forces • 

Others have attempted to crosslink polymeric gel 
materials, such as chitosan. Japanese Patent 

30 Publication No. 61-133143 published June 20, 1985, by 
S Tokura and K. Seo disclose a heavy metal adsorbing 
agent which is made by dissolving low molecular weight 
chitosan in acidic water solution and coagulating saxd 
solution in a basic solution to obtain porous chitosan 

35 and then crosslinking this using an organic 
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diisocyanate compound. The chitosan product is noted 
as having a surface area of 84.6 m 2 /g v 

SUMMARY OF INVENTION 

5 This invention relates to a porous body derived 

from a polymeric material, said body having an open- 
celled 3 -dimensional lattice structure, a density of 
less than about 1.0 g/cc (cubic centimeter) and a 
surface area equal to or greater than about 85 m/g. 
10 This invention also relates to em article formed 

totally or in part from a porous body of this 
invention. 

This invention also relates to composition 
comprising one or more porous bodies of the invention 
15 and at least one material other than said one or more 

porous bodies . 

Further embodiments relate to a polymer 

composition comprising one or more porous bodies of 

this invention and at least one polymer material which 
20 is not a porous body of this invention as well as 

articles formed from such compositions. 

Another embodiment of the invention relates to an 

apparatus for removal of a desired material from a 

fluid stream comprising one or more porous bodies of 
25 this invention and a vessel which comprises an inlet 

and outlet means for inflow and outflow of said fluid 

stream. 

An additional embodiment relates to a method for 
the removal of a desired material from a fluid stream 
3 0 comprising the desired material comprising contacting a 
fluid stream with one or more porous bodies of this 
invention. 

One of the novel methods of this invention relates 
to a method for the removal of one or more metals from 
35 a fluid stream containing the metal or metals, which 
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process comprises contacting said fluid stream 
containing one or more metals with one or more porous 
bodies of this invention. The methods for removal of 
metals provides an efficient technique for the removal 
of heavy metals, including precious metals and 
radioactive metals, such as uranium. 

It is noted that the various materials and methods 
of this invention described herein can be used to 
remove inorganic and organic materials from fluid 
streams . 



15 



20 



1. Gel - a colloid in which a dispersed phase is 

formed in a continuous phase, wherein said 
continuous phase is formed from a liquid and 
the colloid maintains a desired shape. 



Ere -gel 



25 3. 



Gel -forming 
material 



colloid and solution* having a 
dispersed phase in a continuous 
phase, said continuous phase formed 
from a liquid. A pre-gel is free- 
flowing and does not maintain a 
desired shape on its own. 

any material capable of forming the 
dispersed phase of a gel or pre- 
gel. 



4. Gelling Solvent any material in the presence of 
30 which a gel- forming material can 

form a pre-gel or gel. 



35 



5. Hydrog 1 



any gel- forming material which is 
capable of forming a pre-gel or gel 
in water- 
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6. Body a form of a 3 -dimensional material 

having a size at least greater than 
a particle size of 0.5 cm in any 
dimension. 

5 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 is a schematic drawing which depicts a 
porous body of this invention and its open- celled 3- 
10 dimensional lattice structure. 

Figure 2 is an electron micrograph of a porous 
body formed from sodium alginate. 

Figure 3 is schematic drawing showing an apparatus 
having therein a plurality of the porous bodies of this 

15 invention. 

Figure 4 graphs the results obtained in Example 4. 
Figure 5 is a graph of the results obtained in 
Example 8. 

Figure 6 is a graph of the results obtained in 

20 Example 9. 

Figure 7 is a graph of the results obtained in 

Example 10. 

Figure 8 is a graph of the results obtained in . 
Example 11. 

25 Figure 9 is a graph of the results of Example 12. 

Figures 10 is a graph of the results of Example 

13 . * 

Figure 1 depicts a section of the open- celled 3- 
dimensional lattice of a porous body of this invention. 
30 The porous body lfl has pores 11 and 12. which form a 
continuous network of pores. 

In Figure 3, an apparatus 2fl# is shown having an 
inlet means 21 and an outlet means 24. The apparatus 
20 contains a plurality of the porous bodies (23) of 
35 this invention. 
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PBTAII, DBfiPRIPTlO W Qg THE TWVKKTION 

As noted, one embodiment of the invention relates 
to a porous body derived from .a polymeric material, 
said body having a 3 -dimensional open- celled lattice 
structure formed from a crosslinked polymer -and a 
density of less than about 1.0 g/cc and a surface area 
of at least about 85 mVg as well as articles formed 
totally or in part therefrom. The term lattice as used 
herein refers to an open framework of crosslinked 
polymer. Open-celled emphasizes the nature of the 
lattice structure itself and that the inner walls of 
the lattice structure form a network of open cells 
throughout the body (See Figure 1) - Figure 1 depicts a 
15 section of a porous body 13. of this invention, the 

lattice structure formed by the crosslinked polymer 
and pores ii and £2. that form the network of open-cells 
throughout the porous body 1P_. The pores may vary in 
diameter and size. The porous body possesses one or 
more beneficial properties. These beneficial 
properties include the relatively low density and high 
surface area of the body as well as relatively high 
pore volume and relatively small pore diameter. In 
addition, the porous body has excellent strength 
characteristics as exemplified by compression yield. 
The numerous beneficial properties of the body provide 
a material with virtually unlimited uses, such as 
support materials, fillers, absorbents, adsorbents, 
filters, fibers, membranes and many other applications. 
The density as well as other properties of the body can 
be adjusted to specifications for particular 
applications of the article. 

The novel porous body of this invention can take 
on virtually any desired form. For example, it can be 
35 formed as a bead, pellet, cube, box-like rectangular 



20 



25 
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shape, sphere, cylindrical body, such as a tube or 
fiber, or flat bodies such as sheets, membranes and 
coatings . 

Generally, the body has a low density of less than 
5 about 1.0 g/cc. The density of the porous body is . 
selected for the desired application as appropriate. 
In preferred embodiments, the density of the body is 
less than about 0.8 g/cc. In more preferred 
embodiments, the density is less than or equal to about 
10 0.6 g/cc. in further preferred embodiments, the density 
is less than or equal to about 0.5 g/cc. In 
particularly preferred embodiments, the density is 
equal to or less than about 0.3 g/cc. In more 
particularly preferred embodiments, the density is 
15 equal to or less than 0.2 g/cc. In further preferred 

embodiments, the density is equal to or less than 0.15 
g/cc. In alternative embodiments, the density can be as 
low as less than about 0.1 g/cc or even less than about 
0.05 g/cc. However, preferably, the body has a minimum 
20 density which is at least sufficient to maintain the 3- 
dimensional lattice structure of the body. In many 
preferred embodiments of the invention, the body has a 
density of at least about 0.01 g/cc, and, preferably . of 
minimum density of at least 0.02 g/cc. 
25 as noted, the porous bodies are lightweight, i.e. 

low density, but the novel materials of this invention 
also have excellent surface area characteristics. The 
beneficial surface area characteristics of the body can 
play a substantial factor in the utility of porous 
30 bodies and articles formed therefrom. For example, with 
a first material having more surface exposed than other 
materials, the available surface area for attachment of 
active agents, filtration or adsorption of materials 
is incr ased in the first material. An increase in 
35 surface area per gram of a material often minimizes the 
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10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



amount of material needed to perform a desired 
function. The ability of given amount of material to 
perform as an adsorbent can be viewed as a function of 
the amount of adsorption per gram of material. The more 
surface area per gram, the better the material will 
function as an adsorbent. 

Generally, the porous open-celled 3 -dimensional 
lattice body has a surface area of at least about 85 
m 2 /g. Preferably, said surface area is at least about 
150 m 2 /g- In- further preferred embodiments, this 
surface area is at least about 200 n 2 /?- Xn 
particularly preferred embodiments, the surface area is 
at least about 250 m 2 /g. m more particularly preferred 
embodiments, the surface area is at least about 300 
m 2 /g, with the surface area of choice being at least 

about 350 m 2 /g- 

The open- celled nature of the porous bodies of 
this invention can be further characterized in part by 
pore volume and pore diameter. 

The following pore volumes are noted to be of 
interest for practice of this invention. Preferably, 
the pore volume is at least about 1 cc/g. More 
preferably, the pore volume is at least about 1.5 cc/g. 
in further preferred embodiments , the pore volume is at 
least about 2.0 cc/g. In particularly preferred 
embodiments, the pore volume is at least about 2.5 
cc/g. In more particularly preferred embodiments, the 
pore volume is at least about 3.0 cc/g. In alternative 
embodiments, the pore volume is at least about 3.5 
cc/g. In the most preferred embodiments, the pore 
volume is at least about 4.0 cc/g. 

The pore diameter can vary substantially to 
achieve a given pore volume. Generally, the open- 
celled lattice structure of the body has an average 
pore diameter of at least about 50 Angstroms (A) . In 
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preferred embodiments, the average pore diameter is at 
least about 100 A. In more preferred embodiments, the 
body has an average pore diameter of at least about 200. 
A. In particularly preferred embodiments, the average 
5 pore diameter is at least about 250 A. In more 

particularly preferred embodiments, the average pore 
diameter is at least about 300 A. In further preferred 
embodiments, the average pore diameter is at least 
about 350 A. In alternatively preferred embodiments, 
10 the average pore diameter ranges from about 50°A to 
about 500 A. 

in alternative embodiments of the invention, one 
can vary the average pore diameter to accommodate (or 
discriminate against) many different materials or 

15 specific applications. For example, in preferred 
embodiments of the invention one can use articles 
having an average pore diameter of about 150 to 40 OA to 
entrap or immobilize a specific molecule such as an 
enzyme within the pores of a shaped body. For other 

20 applications, such as forming insulation materials from 
materials of this invention, a relatively small pore 
(10 to 150 A) may be desired. For applications in 
which rapid diffusion is important, one can use a 
relatively large pore diameter, as needed. Control of 

25 the pore diameter also permits one to selectively 

discriminate molecules which are not to enter the pores 
of the body. 

It is important to note that as the density of the 
material is decreased, the average pore diameter is 

30 observed to increase; thus, there will also be a range 
of pore diameters associated with a given density. 
However, the pore diameter can be varied by employing a 
"ghost" mold or imprint technique. The "ghost mold" or 
imprint technique involves adding to the gel a material 

35 (prior to, during, or after gelation) which can be 
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removed from the gelled material at another period 
during processing. The ghost material creates a void 
of space when removed. It can be removed by 
conventional techniques known in the art, such as 
dissolving or chemically etching the -ghost- material 
from the porous body derived from the gel- forming 
material. 

Surprisingly, in spite of the relatively low 
density of the bodies and articles formed therefrom, 
they also possess beneficial strength characteristics 
for a desired utility (e.g. support) . The open-celled 
3 -dimensional "lattice structure is believed to provide 
much of the strength. The porous body, e.g. a cube, 
pellet or bead, has a compressive strength such that, 
when subjected to pressure the body does not fall apart 
or collapse. Basically, the porous bodies of this 
invention have a relatively low amount of yield. A 
yield measurement for compression corresponds to a 
stress-strain curve which is measured for a given 
10 amount of pressure applied to a material of known 
dimensions. This curve reflects the amount of 
compression resulting from the applied pressure. See 
Sibilia's » r T ^*« to M^—^1« Charart-pHTjation and • 
AT^Ivsis VCM Publishers 1988, 273-275. 
25 Preferably, the compression strength is equal to 

or less than 50% yield at 300 psi, pounds per square 
inch, in further preferred embodiments, the compression 
strength is equal to or less than 40% yield at 300 psi. 
in particularly preferred embodiments, the compression 
30 strength is equal to or less than 25% yield at 300 psi. 
in more particularly, preferred embodiments, the 
compression strength is equal to or less than about 10% 
yield at 300 psi. In alternative embodiments, the 
compression strength is equal to or less than about 10% 
35 yield at 1000 psi. ~ 
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In the embodiments of this invention, the porous 
bodies have densities of less than about 1.0 g/cc. It 
should be noted that the density of the body is 
indirectly proportional to the strength characteristics 
5 of that body. At higher densities, the yield 
measurement {at a given applied pressure for- an 
article) will be less than a yield measurement for an 
article having a lower density. 

As discussed above, the porous bodies of this 
10 invention are derived from a polymeric material . The 
polymeric nature of the material is believed to provide 
the 3-dimensional lattice structure of the porous body. 
The polymer chains form the basic framework of the 
porous body and these polymer chains are crosslinked to 
15 an extent sufficient to maintain the polymer chains in 
the desired configuration. The polymeric materials 
have functional groups along the polymer which can form 
covalent bonds with corresponding functional reactive 
groups of a crosslinking agent. The number of 
20 functional groups along the polymer is sufficient to 
provide a crosslinked density throughout the 3- 
dimensional lattice such that the crosslinked material 
forms an open- celled 3-dimensional lattice structure . 
which remains intact after removal of solvent from the 
25 crosslinked gel. Preferably, at least 2% of the 

functional groups along the polymer are crosslinked. 

Preferably, the porous body is formed from a 
natural or synthetic gel -forming polymer. Natural 
polymers are polymers that are present in nature and 
3 0 include polymers which are isolated from living 

organisms. Synthetic as used herein refers to non- 
naturally occurring polymers produced by chemical 
methods, chemically modified natural polymers as well 
as materials produced by recombinant techniques. In 
35 further preferred embodiments of the invention, the 
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porous body is formed from a hydrogel polymer, which 
may also be either natural or synthetic; however, 
natural hydrogel materials are preferred. In more 
preferred embodiments the hydrogel material is a 
5 protein, including glycoproteins, or a polysaccharide. 

in additionally preferred embodiments, the polymer 
is a gel-forming material, such as a polysaccharide or 
protein. Illustrative of polysaccharides and proteins 
useful in the practice of the invention are chitosan, 
10 carrageenan, pectin, gelatin, collagen, locust bean 
gum, guar gum and agar. In further preferred 
embodiments, the gel-forming material is selected from 
naturally-occurring extracts. Illustrative of such 
materials are gelatin, chitosan and alginates, such as 
15 group I metal alginates, specifically sodium alginate, 
which is obtained from seaweed. Other useful gel- 
forming materials are conventional polymer gels used as 
thickeners, especially those which are used as 
additives in the food industry. 
20 Synthetic polymers which may be used include 

polyacrylamides, polysulf ones , polyols, such as 
polyvinyl alcohols and polyvinyl acetates and acrylate 
polymers, as well as crosslinkable polymers 
copolymers, such as polymethacrylates, 
25 polyvinylpyrrolidones and derivatives thereof. 

Preferred embodiments are directed to polymers formed 
from monomers which may be polymerized and crosslinked 
to produce hydrogels, such as the following monomers: 
the family of metbacrylates including methyl 
30 methacrylate, methacrylic acid, hydroxyethyl 
methacrylate, hydroxyethoxyethyl methacrylate, 
hydroxydiethoxyethyl methacrylate, methoxyethyl 
methacrylate, methoxyethoxyethyl methacrylate, 
methoxydiethoxyethyl methacrylate, aminoethyl 
35 methacrylate propylene, glycol methacrylates and 
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derivatives thereof. Some crosslinking agents which 
may be used for these monomers include ethylene glycol 
dimethacrylate, other dimethacryl monomers, 
divinylbenzene, etc. Other monomers which may be 
useful to form polymer hydrogels include vinyl alcohol, 
vinyl acetate, N-vinyl-2-pyrrolidone, sodiumvinyl 
sulfonate, sodium styrene sulfonate, pyridine, 
acrylamide derivaties, acrylic acid derivatives, 
methylene-bis-acrylamide, crotonic acid, 2,4- 
pentadiene - 1 - ol , e tc . These monomers may be 
polymerized and crosslinked to form polymers, 
copolymers, block copolymers and graft copolymers by 
conventional methods as known in the art. See Peppas, 
N.A., pyriroqalg ^ MsdiH ns and Pharmacy, CRC Press, 
15 Inc., Boca Raton, 1986. 

In particularly preferred embodiments, the gel- 
f orming material is a natural or synthetic form of 
gelatin, chitosan, alginates, agar or derivatives 
thereof. In more particularly preferred embodiments, 
20 the gel -forming material is derived from gelatin, 

chitosan, alginate or derivatives thereof such as 
metal salts. In the case of alginate, the sodium salt 
is the most preferred. 

The porous bodies of this invention are preferably 
25 prepared by a novel process which employs a gel -forming 
polymer as a precursor material . Because a .gel 
composition is predominantly a liquid, it has been 
difficult to remove the liquid component without 
causing the dispersed phase of gel -forming material to 
simply collapse, creating a material having a density 
which is which is greater than 1 g/cc. Generally, any 
potential structure, formed by the gel -forming material 
within the gel is substantially destroyed upon removal 
of the gelling solvent. The present invention provides 
35 a process which enables one to remove the gelling 
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solvent from a gel and also maintain the dispersed 
phase of the gel in order to form a porous body having 
an open-cell 3 -dimensional lattice structure. Since the 
gel is constituted mainly of the gelling solvent, once 
5 the solvent is removed, the resulting body has a . 
relatively low density (i.e. less than 1.0 g/cc) . 

One novel process for preparing the porous bodies 
of this invention comprises: 

10 forming a gel of a desired configuration; 

2. (i) preparing the gel for crosslinking by 
replacing the initial gelling solvent 
directly or indirectly with a crosslinking 
solvent which does not react with a 

15 crosslinking agent by employing a 

concentration gradient of solvent to replace 
the gelling solvent; 
(ii) adding an effective amount of 
crosslinking agent; and 
20 3- separating the crosslinked body from the 

crosslinking solvent. 
In the preferred embodiments , the process for 
preparing the articles of this invention comprises: 
1. forming a gel of a desired configuration; 
25 2. (i) preparing the gel for crosslinking by 

replacing the initial gelling solvent with 
one or more intermediate solvents by 
employing a concentration gradient, and then 
replacing the intermediate solvent with a 
30 crosslinking solvent; 

(ii) adding an effective amount of 
crosslinking agent; and 

3. separating the crosslinked body from the 
crosslinking solvent. 

35 in an alternative embodiment, the process for 
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preparing the articles of this invention comprises: 

(1) crosslinking the gel-forming material of the 
gel by adding thereto an effective amount of 
a crosslinking agent, which is not reactive 
with the gelling solvent of the gel. 

(2) removing the solvent from the crosslinked 
gel -forming material while maintaining the 
open-celled 3 -dimensional lattice structure 
of the crosslinked gel -forming material to 
form a porous body which contains no or 
substantially no solvent. 

The first step requires a gel as a starting 
material. Conventional methods of forming pre -gels or 
gels can be used. Some materials can be added to a 
15 gelling agent, and a free -flowing pre- gel naturally 

occurs. Many materials may require the addition of a 
pre- gel additive, which causes the formation of a pre- 
gel from the gel-forming material in the gelling 
solvent. Some pre -gels may require the use of a 
gelling agent to form a gel from the pre-gel state 
other gel -forming materials form a gel directly from a 
gel -forming material and gelling solvents. Other gel- 
fonning materials form a gel directly from a gel- 
forming material and gelling solvents. In some 
25 instances, the gel -forming material forms a pre-gel or 
gel upon a gelling treatment step without a gelling 
agent. For example, agar will form a gel upon heating 
to at least about 80°C and cooling until gelation 
occurs. The methods of forming the pre-gels and gels 
30 are well-known in the art. 

The starting amount of gel -forming material 
directly affects the density of the porous body. 
With an increase in the concentration of gel -forming 
material, the density of the porous body increases. An 
35 effective amount of gel-forming material is used. An 
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"effective" amount is the concentration of gel -forming 
material in a gelling solvent which is sufficient to 
form a gel in a desired amount of gelling solvent. The 
effective amount of gel -forming material will vary with 
the selected density of the porous body. 

The choice of pre-gel additive used varies with 
the choice of gel -forming material. An effective 
amount of pre-gel additive is that amount which is 
sufficient to cause a given amount of gel -forming 
material to form a pre-gel in a gelling solvent. The 
effective amount will vary with the amount of gel- 
forming materials used according by the known methods 
of preparation. 

preferably, once the pre-gel is formed, the pre- 
gel is centrifuged to remove air bubbles which may form 
during mixing and forming the pre-gel. This step aids 
in obtaining a substantially homogeneous porous body. 
A non-homogeneous porous body may contain an abundance 
of voids which may decrease physical properties such as 

20 strength. 

The first step of the process comprises forming a 
gel of a desired shape. Shaping may be carried out by 
any conventional methods known in the art. A pre-gel 
can be placed in a mold of any desired shape and then 

25 treated by conventional methods to form a gel. For 

example, a layer of the pre-gel can be placed on a flat 
surface to form a sheet. The pre-gel can be expressed 
through an aperture to form a filament fiber or tube. 
The pre-gel is treated as it is expressed through the 

30 aperture to form the gel. A layer of pre-gel can also 
be placed on a cylinder to form a tubular shape. Thus, 
shapes can vary substantially to form any desired 
configuration (tubes, cubes, rectangular shapes, 
sphere, such as beads, pellets, sheets, which may be in 

35 tlie form of membrane) - 
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Preferably, once a pre -gel is placed in a mold or 
shaped as desired, it is preferably exposed to a 
gelling agent to set or coagulate the gel in order to 
maintain the desired shape. A gelling agent interacts 
5 with strands of the gel -forming material of the pre-gel 
to orient the strands in an ordered state. 

The pre-gels can be exposed to a solution of an 
effective amount of gelling agent. As used herein, an 
. effective amount of gelling agent is that amount of 
10 gelling agent which is sufficient to set or coagulate 
the pre-gel such that the desired shape is maintained. 
As a gel the shape is no longer in a free- flowing 
state; it is self -standing, yet it is not in solid 
state. Appropriate amounts of gelling agent will vary 
15 in amount with the amount of each gel -forming material; 
however, each gel can be prepared by conventional 
techniques known in the art. For example, for sodium 
alginate, preferably, at least about .05 molar 
concentration of gelling agent is used. More 
20 preferably, a concentration of at least about 0.1 M of 
gelling agent is employed. In further preferred 
embodiments, the concentration of gelling agent is at 
least about 0.2M. 

The setting or coagulation of the pre-gel step 
25 takes place over time. The amount of time required for 
this gelling to take place is dependent upon the 
diffusion of the gelling agent throughout the gel. The 
gel's viscosity (resulting from the amount of gel- 
forming material used in forming the gel) generally 
30 dictates the length of time needed for the movement of 
the gelling agent throughout the gel. The higher the 
concentration of gel -forming material in the gel, the 
longer the diffusion time will be. Gelling time may 
also involve a molecular rearrangement of the gel- 
35 forming material. To some extent the re -arrangement 
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will occur simultaneously with the diffusion of the 
setting agent through the gel. This re -arrangement may 
also continue to occur after diffusion of the gelling 
agent through the gel. It is believed that without 
5 diffusion of the gelling agent throughout the gel, 

shrinkage or collapse of the gel can occur during the 
downstream process steps of forming the porous body. 
With the onset of shrinkage, density may increase (as 
surface area decreases) to a point above a desired 
10 level . 

The choice of gelling agent will vary with the 
type of gel -forming material used therein. The gelling 
agent can be any agent which is reactive with the gel- 
forming material to set or coagulate the pre-gel. Often 
15 the gelling agent will be inorganic or organic acid or 
base, e,g. for chitosan and gums. On the other hand, 
in the case of alginate, an inorganic or organic 
cationic material is used to ionically bond the 
carboxylic acid moieties of the polymer strands of the 
20 alginate. Preferably/ the gelling agent for alginate is 
a dicationic or polycationic inorganic or organic 
material which is able to ionically bond the carboxylic 
acid moieties of two adjacent polymer strands. 

Sodium alginate can be gelled using organic acids 
25 or inorganic materials, such as di- or polycationic 
metals. The organic acids used for gelling alginate, 
e.g. sodium alginate, can vary widely. Illustrative 
such acids are acetic acid, propanoic acid, butanoic 
acid, benzoic acid, oxalic acid, malonic acid, succinic 
acid adipic acid, glutaric acid, maleic acid, phthalic 
acids and derivatives thereof. Preferably, a 
dicationic metal or a dicarboxylic acid is employed in 
order to link two strands of gel -forming material 
together. Cationic ions include ionic forms of and of 
the following: Al, Ba, Ca, Mg, Sr, Cr, Cu, Pe, .Ma, and 
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Zn. Most of the transition metals in the cationic form 
of X 2 * or more can also be employed Preferably the 
cationic metal is a cationic form of Ca, Ba or Cu. 
The gelling agent or process used to gel 
5 the pre-gel depends on the gel -forming material used. 
For example, although chitosan is initially .forms a 
pre-gel in acid solution, the chitosan is coagulated or 
set in a solution containing base to form a gel. 
Preferably, for chitosan, the solution of gelling agent 

10 is a dilute solution, which is at least about 2% base . 
In further preferred embodiments, the base solution has 
a concentration of at least 5% base. In particular 
preferred embodiments, the base is solution at least 
about 10% base. Inorganic and organic bases may be 

15 employed dependent on the gel -forming materials 

selected. One inorganic base typically used is sodium 
hydroxide. 

An alternative to using a gelling agent is a 
gelling treatment process. Illustrative of such a 

20 process is a rapid cooling treatment process. Such a 
process may be used in addition to a separate gelling 
technique. The rapid coaling technique, involves 
forming a pre-gel or gel and dropping the pre-gel or 
gel into a solvent bath which has been cooled to a 

25 temperature at least above the freezing point of the 
gelling solvent used in forming the gel. For hydrogel 
materials, generally, water alone is not used as a 
gelling solvent for the rapid cooling technique since 
water will freeze and will not diffuse out. Generally, 

30 a water/organic solvent mixture is used for applying 
the rapid cooling technique to hydrogels. In the case 
of alginate, a water/ethylene glycol (having at least 
about 25% ethylene glycol or organic solvent) can be 
used as the gelling solvent. The pre-gel or gel is 

35 then placed in a cooled bath of acetone. The acetone 
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replaces the water/ethylene glycol solvent. 

in the second step of the process of thxs 
invention, the gel is prepared for erosslinlcing by 
replacing the initial gelling solvent with a 
5 erosslinlcing solvent. The gelling solvent can be 
replaced directly with a erosslinlcing solvent or 
indirectly with one or more intermediate solvents and 
then with a erosslinlcing solvent. The erosslinlcing 
solvent should be miscible with the gelling solvent or 
10 intermediate solvent if an intermediate solvent xs 

employed. The erosslinlcing solvent should also be non- 
reactive with gel- forming material and erosslinlcing 
agent. The surface tension of the erosslinlcing solvent 
can be less than, greater than or equal to the surface 
15 tension of the gelling solvent. Preferably, the 
erosslinlcing solvent has a surfasce tension 
substantially equal to the gelling solvent. Thxs would 
obviate the necessity for solvent exchanges over a 
concentration gradient as discussed infra. In 
20 alternative embodiments, the erosslinlcing solvent has a 
surface tension which is less than the gelling solvent. 
In. such embodiments, the erosslinlcing solvent may have 
a surface tension which is less than or greater than 
that of the intermediate solvent. In more preferred 
25 embodiments, the erosslinlcing solvent has a surface 
tension which is less than about 75 dynes/cm. In 
further preferred embodiments, the erosslinlcing agent 
has a surface tension equal to or less than about 50 
dynes/cm. In particularly preferred embodiments, the 
30 erosslinlcing solvent has a surface tension equal to or 
less than 40 dynes/cm. In more particularly preferred 
embodiments, the erosslinlcing solvent has a surface 
tension equal to or less than about 30 dynes/cm 

Illustrtive of solvents useful in the practice of 
35 the invention are chloroform, dimethyl sulfoxide, 
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pyridine and xylene. In many of the preferred 
embodiments, the crosslinking solvent is an aprotic 
organic solvent. 

In alternative embodiments in which a crosslinking 
solvent has a surface tension greater than that of the 
gelling solvent, a concentration gradient as: described 
supra is employed to replace the gelling solvent with 
the crosslinking solvent. 

In many cases, a crosslinking agent may be 
reactive with a gelling solvent therein, the gelling 
solvent should be substantially, if not completely, 
removed from the gel prior to crosslinking. Reaction 
of the gelling solvent and crosslinking agent can 
diminish the crosslinking of the gel -forming material 
15 and/or prevent removal of the gelling solvent from the 
crosslinked gel. For example, the water in a hydrogel 
will react with a crosslinking agent such as, tolylene 
diisocyanate (TDI) . The replacement of the gelling 
solvent with the crosslinking solvent is generally 
20 referred to herein as a solvent exchange step. The 
actual exchange to the crosslinking solvent from the 
initial gelling solvent may comprise one or more 
exchanges of the gelling solvent with an intermediate 
solvent or solvents prior to replacing the intermediate 
25 solvent with the crosslinking solvent. 

Preferably, the solvent exchange process comprises 
replacing an initial gelling solvent, e.g. water, with 
an intermediate solvent of low surface tension, e.g. 
acetone. The intermediate solvent is selected such 
30 that is miscible with both the gelling solvent and with 
the subsequent intermediate solvent or crosslinking 
solvent. Preferably, the intermediate solvent has a 
surface tension which is lower than that of the gelling 
solvent. In more preferred embodiments the 
intermediate solvent has a surface tension of less than 
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75 dynes/cm. In further preferred embodiments, the 
intermediate solvent has a surface tension equal to or 
less than about 50 dynes/cm. In particularly preferred 
embodiments, the intermediate solvent has a surface 
5 equal to or less than about 40 dynes/cm. In more 
particularly preferred embodiments, the intermediate 
solvent has a surface which is equal to or less than 
about 30 dynes /cm. 

It is noted that if a crosslinking solvent has a 
10 surface tension greater than that of the gelling 

solvent, preferably, if an intermediate solvent is used 
the intermediate solvent has a surface tension which is 
less than the surface tension of the crosslinking 
solvent and greater than the surface tension of the 
15 gelling solvent. 

If more than one intermediate solvent is used, 
then the intermediate solvent need only be miscible 
with- the solvent used prior and the solvent used 
subsequently. For example, in the case of hydrogel, 
water can first be exchanged with acetone, which is 
miscible both with water and with a subsequent 
crosslinking solvent such as toluene. Acetone is one of 
the preferred intermediate solvents because of several 
considerations. Acetone is readily available and is 
relatively innocuous. It is also soluble in water and 
toluene. Other solvents which can be used include 
alcohols, such as methanol, ethanol, propanol and 
butanol, acetates, e.g. methyl and ethyl acetate, 
DMSO, DMF etc. Toluene is often selected as a solvent 
for crosslinking because it is an aprotic solvent with 
t^tHt^i affinity for water. It is also relatively non- 
reactive with the crosslinking reagents used herein. 

In order to maintain the structure of the gel, 
without causing the shrinkage or collapsing of the gel 
35 upon removal of the gelling solvent, care must be taken 
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when replacing the gelling solvent with the 
intermediate solvent. There may also be a need for a 
number of gradual solvent exchanges using the same 
intermediate solvent at various increasing 
5 concentrations, i.e. concentrations of intermediate 

solvent in solvent used prior or gelling solvent. The 
solvent exchange of the same solvent at gradual 
intervals is herein referred to a solvent exchange over 
a concentration gradient. The concentration gradient 
10 can be used to decrease stepwise the surface tension of 
the liquid component within the gel. Generally, an 
effective concentration gradient is an interval of 
changes in concentration of intermediate solvent which 
does not cause a collapse of the gel structure to the 
IS extent that the porous body cannot be formed or has a 
density greater than lg/cc. If the gel collapses, a 
product of low density is not achievable. The set gel 
is exposed to one or more intermediate solvents in a 
graduated fashion employing an effective concentration 
20 gradient in order to avoid substantial shrinkage of the 
gel. More preferably, an initial concentration of 
intermediate solvent should range from about 5 to about 
25% and the solvent exchanges over the concentration . 
gradient can then take place with increases in 
25 concentration of 10% or more. The intermediate 

solvents are usually a mixture of the intermediate 
solvent and the gelling solvent until 100% intermediate 
solvent is exchanged. 

In further preferred embodiments, the 
30 concentration gradient comprises employing an initial 

concentration ranging from about 10 to 25% and then the 
concentration of the intermediate solvent is stepped up 
at increases of from about 15 to about 25%. An 
incremental increase of 20-25% is particularly 
3 5 preferred to minimize the number of solvent exchanges. 
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Once a substantially complete exchange of intermediate 
solvent for the initial gelling solvent is conducted, 
the intermediate solvent can generally be exposed 
directly to 100* of the crosslinking solvent. Although 
5 it is theorized that for most gel -forming materials no 
gradient is required for the exchange from the 
intermediate solvent to the crosslinking solvent, there 
may be a situation where a concentration gradient is 
used for the exchange of an intermediate solvent and a 
10 crosslinking solvent. Preferably, once the exchange to 
the crosslinking solvent is performed, a wash step is 
, performed using the crosslinking solvent to remove any 
"traces of intermediate solvent or initial gelling 
solvent which might interfere with the crosslinking 

15 reaction. 

For each solvent exchange step, one should allow 
sufficient time for the replacement solvent to reach 
equilibrium. Equilibrium is the point at which the 
concentration of the replacement solvent inside the gel 

20 is in equilibrium with the concentration of the 

replacement solvent at the outer surface of the gel. 
Preferably, at least one solvent exchange is performed, 
in many of the preferred embodiments at least two 
solvent exchanges are performed. The number of solvent 

25 exchanges may vary thereafter from 2 to 10. For any 
exchange protocol, one attempts to minimize the number 
of steps used and the amount organic waste generated in 
each batch of exchanges. Generally, intermediate waste 
is reused, redistilled or separated to recover the 

30 solvents. 

in alternative embodiments, additional techniques 
may be performed to prepare the gel for crosslinking. 
These techniques may be performed in addition to or 
instead of the solvent exchange processes. Although, 

35 these processes may be used instead of the solvent 
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exchange, it may be preferable to perform at least one 
solvent exchange during or prior to such techniques. 
Illustrative of such alternate techniques are freeze- 
drying and supercritical fluid extraction. Freeze- 
5 drying is advantageous since a solvent exchange 

procedure should not be necessary. On the other hand, 
a supercritical fluid extraction can also be beneficial 
since water can be exchanged by this method with or 
without the need for intermediate solvent exchanges, 

10 Freeze drying is a well -known procedure which is 

frequently used in the food industry to dry a 
material. A s&mple to be freeze-dried is a first 
cooled to a temperature below the freezing temperature 
of the solvent in which the gel- forming material is 

15 dissolved and then subjected to vacuum drying by 
methods known in the art. This causes the solid 
crystals to sublime. 

Another technique which can be used in addition to 
or instead of the solvent exchange method is a super - 

20 critical fluid extraction process. Basically, this 

process involves extractions of the gelling solvent or 
intermediate solvent at high pressure using 
supercritical C0 2 in the liquid phase. Supercritical • 
C0 2 is non-polar and can replace the solvent present in 

25 the gel. When the pressure is released, the C0 2 is 

evacuated from the porous material. This technique can 
be used in a similar way to that which is currently 
used for the preparation of inorganic aerogels, a 
method known in the literature. In using the freeze - 

30 drying method or supercritical extraction method, the 
dried material is then exposed to a crosslinking agent. 
The crosslinking agent can be provided as a solution or 
in a gas phase to form a crosslinked porous body. The 
solvent used in forming a solution of crosslinking 

35 agent can vary widely. Such a solvent or gas acts as a 
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carrier vehicle for the crosslinking agent. Obviously, 
the carrier vehicle should be inert to the gel material 
and capable of solubilizing the crosslinking agent. 
The supercritical fluid extraction method may be a 
5 preferable procedure for making materials of very low- 
density materials, i.e. less than about 0.05 grams per 
cc 

After the solvent exchange or alternative 
procedure for the solvent exchange is the crosslinking 

3.0 of the molecular polymer lattice of the gel- forming 
material. The choice of crosslinking agent will vary 
with the selection of gel- forming material. Similarly, 
the amount of crosslinking agent will vary with the 
amount of gel- forming material present in the set gel 

15 and the amount of crosslinking desired. The 

crosslinking agent is selected which is reactive to the 
functional groups present in the polymer backbone of 
the gel-forming material. Basically, any number of 
well-known chemical crosslinking agents can be selected 

20 for use in the crosslinking step. Illustrative of a 

crosslinking agent is the use of a diamine or polyamine 
as linkers for crosslinking hydroxyl and/or carboxylic 
moieties along a polymer backbone. For the purposes of 
this invention, often used are diisocyanate compounds. 

25 The diisocyanate compounds can be aliphatic or 

cycloaliphatic or aromatic. Aromatic diisocyanates , 
such as 2,4-tolylene diisocyanate, are preferred. Xn 
addition to aliphatic and aromatic diisocyanate 
crosslinking agent, many other compounds might find use 

30 for crosslinking hydroxyl- containing polymers. 
Examples of such compounds include diepoxides, 
epichlorohydrin, aldehydes and dialdehydes, 
trimetaphosphates, vinyl sulfones, urea-f ormldehyde 
systems and, di-halogenated aliphatics. Specific 
35 compounds, include bis (hydroxymethyl) ethylene urea. 
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N,N' -methylenebisacrylamide, 1, 3, 5-trichloro- and 
1, 3 , 5- triacryl s-triazine. 

The final step of the process is to isolate the 
crosslinked polymer body from the crosslinking solvent. 
5 The fluid phase of the gel can be removed by a variety 
of techniques. A mixture of crosslinking solvent, any 
remaining unused crosslinking agent or side products of 
the crosslinking reaction may be simply drained from 
the solid crosslinked product. The reaction mixture 
10 containing the crosslinking solvent can also be removed 
by subjecting the crosslinked material to a vacuum 
step. Preferably, the solid crosslinked material that 
results from a crosslinking step is isolated and dried 
within a vacuum oven at a temperature of at least 2 0 °C 
15 at a vacuum at least about 10 to SO lbs. vacuum. The 

drying conditions are selected in order to effect rapid 
evaporation of any leftover solvents or volatile 
crosslinking agents inside the crosslinked gel body. 
One of the additional advantages of the porous 
20 bodies of this invention and articles formed therefrom 
is the diversity of chemical modification which can be 
performed on the gel -forming prior to, during or after 
isolating the open- celled porous cross -linked body. 
The gel -forming materials have functional groups, such 
25 as -0H f -C00H, -OS0 3 and -NHj which can be chemically 
modified by conventional reagents in the art. The 
number of functional groups which can be derivatized by 
chemical modification depends on the number of 
functional groups of the gel -forming material which are 
30 involved in the crosslinking. With less crosslinking, 
additional functional groups can be available for a 
desired chemical modification. The numerous 
modifications which can be performed on the functional 
groups of a gel -forming material make the range of" 
35 applications for the porous bodies and articles of this 
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invention almost endless. The articles can be modified 
for storage and transport of chemicals, for specific 
support applications, e.g. catalytic reactions or 
filter media, for insulation applications and for 
5 separation techniques. Alginic acid contains a 

substantial number of carboxyl groups, and chitosan 
contains a significant amount of free amine groups, 
both which are easily derivatized by numerous reagents. 
Both materials also contain abundant hydroxyl groups, 
10 which are available for chemical modification. Even if 
one crosslinks these materials using hydroxyl -specific 
reagents such as diisocyanates, sufficient free 
hydroxyls can survive the process intact and should be 
• accessible for further reaction. 
15 An additional embodiment of the invention relates 

to a method for the removal of one or more materials 
from a. fluid stream comprising contacting the fluid 
stream with one or more of the porous bodies of this 
invention. Inorganic or organic materials can be 
20 removed. The porous bodies can be of any desired shape 
which is desired for a particular application. 

One of the novel methods of this invention relates 
to a method for the removal of one or more metals from 
a fluid stream containing the metal or metals, which 
25 process comprises contacting said fluid stream 

containing one or more metals with one or more porous 
bodies of this invention. The methods for removal of 
metals provides an efficient technique for the removal 
of heavy metals, including precious metals and 
30 radioactive metals, such as uranium. The porous bodxes 
can be placed in a vessel having an inlet and outlet 
' means allowing for the inflow and outflow of a fluid 
stream. 

The porous bodies can be loaded (placed) m a 
35 vessel, which may be an open flow- through column or a 
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closed reactor, in any conventional manner. They can 
be used in a stirred tank reactor, fixed bed reactor or 
fluidized bed reactor- These types of reactors are 
well-known in the art. Hydrogels, such as sodium 
5 alginate and chitosan are known for their ability to 
bind metals. Normally, physical properties of these 
materials prevent their convenient implantation in 
metal remediation of aqueous wastestreams. However, 
when the gels are formed into porous bodies as 
10 described in this invention, they possess a physical 
form suitable to any type of column or reactor. 

Novel methods of this invention relates to a 
method for the recovery of one or more metals from a 
fluid stream containing the metal or metals, which 
15 process comprises contacting said fluid stream 

containing one or more metals with one or more porous 
bodies of this invention and recovering the one or more 
metals. Recovery of the metals from the porous bodies 
can be accomplished by conventional means in the art. 
20 Metals can be separated from the porous bodies by 

passing a solution over the porus bodies which causes 
the metals to detach from the porus bodies. The metals 
can be removed together or selectively by varying the. 
pH of the recovery solution. The methods for removal 
25 of metals provides an efficient technique for the 

recovery of heavy metals, including precious metals and 
radioactive metals, such as uranium. 

• One application is the use of the materials of 
this invention as ion- exchange resins. For example, a 
30 porous body derived from chitosan or alginate can be 
converted to a cation exchange resin by derivatizing 
free hydroxyl groups with chlorosulf onic acid/ dry 
pyridine to yield the following derivative: 

35 XL [Algin/ Chitosan] -OH + ClS^H/pyridine > 
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XL [Algin/Chitosan] -OS0 3 *+ pyridine . HCL 
wherein. XL = cross linked 

Another example would involve the addition of a 
5 phosphate ester across free hydroxyl groups in alginate 
or chitosan, using phosphorus oxychloride/pyridine: 

XL [Algin/Chitosan] -OH + POCLj > 
XL [Algin/Chitosan] -0-POCL 2 
10 XL [Algin/Chitosan] -0-POCL 2 +H 2 0 > 

XL [Algin/Chitosan] -0-P0 3 z " (H*) 2 

Algin or chitosan xanthates may also be prepared 
by the reaction of crosslinked material with carbon 
disulfide in a concentrated solution of sodium 
15 hydroxide r 

[R-OH]n + nNaOH > [R-0* , Na]n 

[R-0\ Na + ]n + nCS 2 > [R-0-CS 2 \ Na + Jn + nH a O 

wherein R is a gel -forming material having 
plurality of OH groups. 
20 These derivatization chemistries only serve to 

point out the varied possibilities for introducing ion- 
exchange capacity. Many different chemistries for 
making anionic/cationic ion-complexing resins are well- 
known in the art as well as other derivatization 
25 chemistries for other applications . 

Alternatively, one could couple a polymer which 
possesses additional functional groups to the porous 
body and then derivatize these functional groups as 
described above. In this way, one could substantially 
30 increase the versatility of the porous body to perform 
a desired function. 

The backbone of the gel-forming material can also 
be derivatized in a myriad of other ways. For example, 
the hydrophobic/hydrophilic index of the material can 
35 be altered by derivatization of available hydroxyl 
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groupa with a hydrophobic or hydrophilic compound. For 
example derivatizing hydroxyl groupa with phenyl 
isocyanate would yield a more hydrophobic material than 
the unmodified crosslinked gel. 
5 The crosslinked porous materials of this invention 

can also be used as a carrier or support matrix for 
active agents. An active agent is a natural or 
synthetic material which has an activity to perform a 
reaction or function. Active agents can be added at 
10 any time during the preparation of the crosslinked 

porous body or after preparation of the porous body, 
e.g. as a coating. In preferred embodiments , the active 
agent is mixed with a selected gel -forming material 
without a substantial loss of its activities, and the 
15 combined composition is then gelled and crosslinked 

pursuant to the process of this invention. The active 
agent within the crosslinked porous body can then be 
used in applications where the properties of the porous 
body, such as strength, porosity or low density, are 
20 needed. Illustrative of active agents which have 

limited use because of their physical attributes are 
various biologically derived materials, which are 
either whole cells or fractions thereof, that posses • 
the ability to sequester various metals with unexpected 
25 selectivity and capacity. A drawback has always been 
the physical form of these materials; either they were 
in powdered form or in the form of a gelatinous mass . 
One can put these complexing agents into a useful form 
so as to serve a practical industrial function by 
3 0 entrapment within and/ or attachment on' the gel -forming 
materials . 

The crosslinked porous bodies of this invention, 
whether modified or not, have low density and other 
excellent physical characteristics, such as a desirable 
35 pore volume and/or pore size. Practically, this means ^ 
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that there is a great deal of empty space within the 
material which can be utilized to hold or contain other 
materials which can be added to it. A factor which 
renders this property of great commercial interest is 
5 that, despite their low density and useable internal 
volume, the crosslinked have beneficial strength 
characteristics. One way to exploit the unusual 
properties of the porous bodies of this invention is to 
use the empty space for absorption of materials. For 
10 example, the porous body can be impregnated with the an 
active agent to facilitate and/or enhance the 
absorption of -a desired material. 

Another way that crosslinked porous bodies of this 
invention can be employed is to introduce additives, 
IS such as antibacterials, plasticizers, stabilizers, 

antioxidants, etc., into plastics materials by adding 
these additives within a crosslinked gel as 
microcapsules. Currently, plastic additives are 
physically mixed into precursor materials at some point 
20 during the processing. The net effect of this is to 
weaken the modulus of the polymer material because of 
mitigation of the structural components of the mixture. 
This loss in strength requires that structural fillers 
and reinforcements also be added to make up for the 
25 weakening effects of the additives. By loading the 

porous body with additives to form microcapsules, and 
adding these microcapsules to the plastics precursors, 
the overall weakening effects of the addition the 
additives should be much less than when the additives 
30 are added directly since the additives enclosed within 
the microcapsule are segregated from the structural 
components of the plastic. Furthermore, the 
microcapsule can be modified to control the release of 
specific amount of additive, thereby increasing the 
35 useable lifespan of the plastic. One limitation of 
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most plastics is that when the additives are exhausted 
from them, due to migration to the surface and loss, 
the plastic loses the properties conferred onto it by 
that additive. Thus, plastics can be improved by 
5 controlling the rate of loss of an additive, such as an 
antioxidant or plasticizer. 

Compositions with enhanced capacity and/or 
selectivity for a metal or metals may be formed by 
adding active agents which are metallophilic materials 
10 to the gel -forming compositions. Metallophilic as used 
herein refers to materials having a beneficial metal- 
binding ability. These metallophilic materials may be 
naturally- occurring biological materials or synthetic 
compounds known in the art for use in metal removal and 
15 recovery, such as oximes. Preferably, the 

metallophilic materials possess a metal-binding ability 
which is sufficient to remove the metal or metals from 
a desired fluid stream. In preferred embodiments, the 
metallophilic materials are naturally- occurring 
20 biological materials. Compositions comprising 

naturally- occurring biological materials and at least 
one porous body of this invention are referred to as 
biocompositions. A wide range of biocompositions can. 
be made by incorporating bioactive materials into the 
25 alginate/chitosan crossl inking mixture. Illustrative 
of such materials are activated sludge, blue -green 
algae, tannic acid, humic acid, and other biological 
materials. Such materials can be mixed in with a gel- 
f orming material . The gels are then solvent exchanged 
30 and chemically crosslinked essentially as previously 

described. By carefully selecting additive components 
in this way, a family of new bioabsorbents tailored to 
the efficient treatment of specific metal -bearing 
wastestreams can be introduced. 
35 Another field for application of the materials of 
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this invention is carbonization. Natural gas is a 
clean energy source, which is abundant in this country. 
One factor which precludes its use as a fuel for 
automobile engines, and other engines which currently 
5 use petroleum-based fuels, is difficulty in the safe 
storage and transport of the gas. It has been found 
that carbonization of certain polymers produces 
materials which adsorb or immobilize natural gas. The 
gas, when adsorbed onto solid carbon materials, is much 
10 less hazardous, and it's even feasible to consider the 
use of adsorbed natural gas to power motorized 
vehicles, unmodified or modified forms of the 
crosslinked porous bodies of this invention can also 
absorb and deliver natural gas. 

The crosslinked gel of this invention can also be 
used as templates. If the crosslinked gel has a 
physical limitation in view of a particular use, a 
template application may be used to incorporate 
beneficial properties of the crosslinked gel into 
another material. For example, the gel can be used as 
a template onto which a layer of inert inorganic 
material of superior strength or heat resistance may be 
deposited. After deposition of the inorganic crust, . 
then the gel template may be etched away, or chemically 
25 digested for removal, leaving a 'casting' of inorganic 
material which retains the pore characteristics and 
large surface area of the original template. One 
template technique is noted as follows: 1) polymerize 
styrene onto the inner surfaces of crosslinked. 
30 hydrogel,in effect forming a skin impression of all the 
pores and surfaces of the template, 2) deposit a layer 
of carbon onto the styrene polymer, 3) silanize the 
carbon layer and heat slowly to about 300 C. This 
should form a layer of silicon carbide, even at this 
low temperature. The crosslinked polysaccharide can 
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then be acid etched away, or chemically digested with 
peroxides, etc. Silicon carbide is an extremely strong 
material, which can serve as an excellent catalyst 
support. The high surface area properties of the 
template crosslinked hydrogel, combined with its ease 
of removability, make these materials ideal candidates 
for use as templates. The following examples are 
merely illustrative of our invention and should not be 
considered limiting in any way. 



^ T ^,r M far M ^mirlna Properties of the Materials 
Surface areas were determined by nitrogen 
adsorption. Samples were first degassed for 16 hours 
in a helium atmosphere at 50 -C. Adsorption/desorption 
measurements were made on a Quantasorb sorption 
systems, a continuous flow gas chromatographic 
instrument, manufactured by Quantachrome Corp., 
Syosset, NY. Values reported are based on single point 
measurements at liquid nitrogen temperature, 78K, and 
0.3 partial pressure of nitrogen in helium with a total 
flow rate of 20 cm 3 /min. The surface areas were 
calculated using the BET (Brunaner, Emmett and Teller) 
isotherm following the procedure recommended by the . 
equipment manufacturer. 
25 The apparent bulk density, pore volume and average 

pore diameter were determined by mercury porosimetry. 
Samples were first degassed for 16 hours in a helium 
atmosphere at 50° C. Measurements were made on a 
Autopore 9210 mercury porosimeter manufactured by 
30 Micromeretics, Norcross, GA. Measurements were taken 
over the pressure range 20 to 60,000 lb/in (138,000 to 
410,000,000 Pa) at 60 points with roughly equal 
logarithmical spacing. Pressures are converted to pore 
diameters via the Washburn equation where the surface 
35 tension of mercury, 485 dyne/cm, and the contact angle, 
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140" are assumed. The corresponding pore diameters go 
from' 10 F to3.S». The apparent bulk density is 
measured at 20 lb/in 2 (138,000 Pa) . The pore volume 
includes those pores filled as the pressure changes 
over the range of the experiment. The average pore 
diameter is defined as four times the ratio of the pore 
volume to the total pore area, where the pore surface 
for pores of a given diameter is calculated from the 
incremental pore volume assuming cylindrical shape. 
Procedures followed for operation and analysis were 
those recommended by the manufacturer of the 
porosimeter. 

Generally, the procedure used for determination of 
compressive properties of the crosslink materials is 
that described in the 1982 ANNUAL BOOK OP ASTM 
STANDARDS; Part 36, Plastics- Materials, Film, 
Reinforced and Cellular Plastics; High Modulus Fibers 
and Composites: pp. 169-172, ASTM Designation: D 1621 - 
73 (Reapproved 1979) : ASTM, Philadelphia, PA. This 
procedure provides information regarding the behavior 
of rigid cellular materials under compressive loads. 
Deformation data can be obtained, and from a complete 
load-deformation curve it is possible to compute the . 
compressive stress at any load, and to compute the 
effective modulus of elasticity. The procedure is 
described briefly, as follows: Cubes of crosslinked 
material were measured in all dimensions to an accuracy 
of +/- i%, and placed between the mounting plates of a 
Universal Instron Machine. A load was applied to the 
specimen in such a manner that it was uniformly 
distributed over the entire loading surface of the 
specimen. The rate of crosshead (deflection) movement 
was 0 1 +/- 0.01 in./min. As loading pressure was 
applied, specimen deformation was measured, and the 
amount of deformation was recorded using an automatic 
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recorder. The resulting compressive stress -strain 
diagram, in which values of compressive stress are 
plotted as ordinates against corresponding values of 
compressive strain as abscissas, were used to describe 
5 the compressive properties of the crosslinked materials 
disclosed herein. 

EXAMPLE 1 

1. PREPARATION OF A POROUS BODY (MATRIX) 
10 FROM CROSSLINKED ALGINATE 

Five grams of sodium alginate were added to 100 ml 
distilled water to yield a 5% solution. After addition 
of the sodium alginate, the solution was allowed to 
hydrate for 16 hrs. The fully hydrated polymer was 
15 then centrifuged to eliminate air bubbles. The viscous 
solution was exposed to a 0.2M calcium chloride 
solution to set or coagulate into a gel. Following 
completion of the setting step, the gel was cut into 
cubes of about 1 cc volume and then calcium alginate 
20 cubes were then washed thoroughly in water to remove 
excess calcium chloride and the calcium alginate cubes 
were exposed to a solution comprised of 25% acetone in 
distilled water (v/v) . After equilibration, the 25V . 
acetone water solution was decanted and replaced with a 
25 50% acetone/water solution. The 50% acetone/water 

solution was decanted after equilibration and replaced 
with 75% acetone/water. Following equilibration in 
this solvent mixture, the solvent mixture was replaced 
with 100% acetone. The cubes were then equilibrated 
30 in 100% toluene, and crosslinked by the addition of 3.3 
ml of 2,4-tolylene diisocyanate (TDI) . Triethylamine 
was added as a base catalyst. The solution was 
heated to 100-HO°C, and allowed to react for about 16 
hrs. Following crosslinking, the material was 
35 washed in fresh toluene and dried in a vacuum oven. 
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The following table lists various physical properties 
of the final product. 

PPOPRRTIBg nP THE ^nflST/CNgED ALGINATE 

Apparent Bulk Density 0.l64^g/cc 

„ _ 380 m /g 
Surface Area 

Pore Volume 2 ' 97 cc/g 

Average Pore Diameter 365 Angstroms 

10% yield at 347 psi 
Compressibility J - w ■» 



PREPARATION OF A POROUS BODY PROM CROSSLIHXED 
CROSSLINKS© ALGINATE (Scale-up) 

30 grams of high viscosity sodium alginate were 
added to 600 ml distilled water. The viscous 5% Sodium 
alginate solution was allowed to hydrate for 16 hr. 
The solution was then centrifuged at 2000 RPM for 30 
min to remove .air bubbles. Calcium chloride solution 
(0 2 K) was then poured over the viscous hydrocolloid 
solution to form the gel. The gel was allowed to set 
for 16 hr., and the fully set gel was then sliced into 
cubes of approximately 1 cc volume. The cubes were 
then washed and solvent exchanged as described m 
Example 1. The exchanged material was crosslinked with 
25 20 ml of 2,4 -tolylene diisocyanate in the presence of 
a catalytic amount of triethylamine . Cross linking was 
performed at a temperature of 100 -iiff-c, as described 
in Example 1. Following crosslinking, the material was 
washed in fresh toluene, and dried in a vacuum oven. 
The apparent bulk density and surface area of the final 
material was then determined. 
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EXAMPLE 3 • 

PREPARATION OF A POROUS BODY PROM CROSSLINKED CHITOSAN 

5 grams of chitosan flakes were dissolved in a 
solution of dilute acetic acid (96 ml distilled water + 
5 3.75 ml glacial acetic acid). The flakes were allowed 
to fully hydrate, and the viscous solution was 
centrifuged to remove air bubbles. The gel was then 
made by contacting the viscous hydrocolloid with a 
solution of 10% (w/w) sodium hydroxide for 24 hr. The 

10 gel was then sliced and washed in distilled water to 
remove excess NaOH solution. The washed slices were 
then solvent exchanged into toluene as described in 
Example 1/ and crosslinked with 2,4-TDI as described 
above. The crosslinked product was then dried in a 

15 vacuum oven, and ground to a powder (40 mesh or less) . 
The table below lists the physical properties of the 
final product. 

ppoprrties op raosSL TTnrpn CHTTOSAN 

20 Apparent Bulk Density 0-0877 g/cc 

Surface Area 364 m /g 

Pore Volume : 4 ' 386 cc/g 

TEMPLE 4 

25 OPTIMIZATION OP THE SOLVENT EXCHANGE PROCEDURE 

USED TO PRODUCE LOW -DENSITY POROUS BODIES 
FROM CROSSLINKED HYDROGELS 

In order to optimally crosslink hydrogel materials 
with many suitable industrial crosslinking agents, the 

30 water in the initial hydrogel is replaced with a 
crosslinking solvent. We have chosen toluene as a 
suitable representative crosslinking solvent. Prior to 
replacing the water with toluene or another 
crosslinking solvent, it is often advantageous to 

35 replace the water with an intermediate solvent which is 
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aprotic and has a surface tension less than that of 
water and above that of the crosslinking solvent. 
Acetone was selected as an intermediate solvent. It is 
was observed that abrupt exposure of a hydrogel to high 
5 acetone concentrations resulted in partial shrinking of 
the gel, which should be avoided to maintain- a low 
density material- In order to minimize solvent use 
without substantially shrinkage the gel, the maximum 
step-size increase in concentration of intermediate 
10 solvent (in water) sustainable by the gel without 

collapse had to be determined. This was done by making 
four crosslinked gels using the same materials except 
that different concentration gradients were used to 
achieve the replacement of water with pure acetone. 
For an example, the water of the hydrogel was replaced 
directly with pure acetone C1Q0%) - m the other three 
samples, concentration gradients of 10%, 25% and 50% 
were used. For each gradient, the concentration of 
intermediate solvent (acetone) in the hydrogel was 
increased incrementally to 100%, e.g. nine equal 
incremental steps from 10% acetone in water to reach 
100% acetone in the gel. To assess gel. shrinkage, the 
initial pellet diameters of a representative population 
(n = 10) were measured, and the pellets were then 
exposed to the next step up in acetone concentration. 
The pellet diameters were remeasured after a IS minute 
equilibration period and the process was repeated until 
the pellets were in 100% acetone. Finally, the pellets 
were placed directly into 100% toluene (the final 
solvent for crosslinking) , or washed further with fresh 
acetone before exposure to toluene. The results shown 
in the Figure 4, indicated an unambiguous relationship 
between step-size and gel shrinkage. Exposing the 
uelletB directly to 100% acetone resulted in a greater 
"than 60% reduction in volume. Taking the acetone 
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concentration to 100% in two steps (50%/step) resulted 
in less than about than 25 shrinkage. About 24% 
shrinkage was observed in pellets taken to 100% acetone 
in four steps (25% step) ; whereas increasing the 

5 acetone to 100% in ten steps (10% each step) resulted 
in only about 20% shrinkage of the gel. Furthermore, 
it was found that the pellets could be exposed directly 
to 100% toluene with little additional shrinkage. The 
complete changeover to acetone, therefore, may be 

10 effected in as little as four incremental steps (25% 
acetone/water, 50% acetone/water, 75% acetone/water, 
100% acetone) .• This stepwise solvent exchange results 
in a practical approach to minimize solvent use. Also, 
since the exchanges are carried out in a batch format, 

15 spent wash solutions may be reused for subsequent 

exchanges. These results are important because they 
mean that complete exchange from water to toluene may 
be performed using minimal solvent quantities, and 
without generating enormous amounts of organic solvent 

20 waste. 

EXAMPLE 5 

PREPARATION OP ULTRA-LOW DENSITY POROUS 
BODY PROM CROS SL INKED ALGINATE 
25 A 0.25% solution of sodium alginate was fully 

hydrated in 100 ml of distilled water. The hydrated 
solution (pre-gel) was then transferred to a syringe 
and centrifuged to eliminate air voids within the gel. 
The pre-gel was then introduce drop-wise into a 
30 solution of 0.2 M calcium chloride, and the resulting 
pellets were allowed to coagulate. The calcium 
solution was then decanted, and the calcium alginate 
pellets were washed in a large xcess of distilled 
water to remove excess calcium chloride solution. 
35 Following the wash step, the pellets were solvent 
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exchanged to toluene, and crosslinked with 2,4-TDI as 
described in Example 1. The pellets were then freeze 
dried by transferring the pellets to freeze drying 
flasks, freezing at -20" C and then lyophilizing for 
5 about 12 to 16 hours. The density, surface area and 
pore characteristics were measured. 

PROPERTIES OF ULTRA- LOW DENSITY CROSSLINKED 
ALGINATE. 

10 

Apparent Bulk Density 0.042 g/cc 

Surface Area 200 ^ 

IS Pore volume 2 * 917 cc/g 

„ 226 m2/g 

Pore Area 



Average Pore 

20 



Diameter 517 Angstroms 



pxaMPLE 6 

PREPARATION OF CROSSLINKED ALGINATE USING A 
QUICK-COOLING TECHNIQUE TO SET THE INITIAL GEL 

25 

Fifty milligrams of sodium alginate were added to 
10 ml of 58* ethylene glycol in water, and the mixture 
was allowed to gel. The fully hydrated gel was then 
extruded dropwise into 100 ml of precooled acetone 

30 (-40-C, on dry ice) . The rapid transition to this 
temperature caused the alginate gel to became rigid, 
but the gel did not freeze because of the ethylene 
glycol in the gel mixture. The extruded pellets were 
allowed to stir for about 1/2 hour in the cold acetone, 

35 and then the wet acetone was decanted and the pellets 
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were transferred to a 100 ml pear-bottom flask 
containing 80 ml of pre- cooled, dry acetone, kept under 
nitrogen. The flask was allowed to warm to about 22°C 
and then the gel was crosslinked with two additions of 
molar excess of 2,4-TDI. The final bulk density of the 
dried material was about 0.028 g/cc. 

EXAMPLE 7 

PREPARATION OF CROSSLINKED ALGINATE USING 
DILUTE ORGANIC ACID AS A GELLING AGENT 

A 2% sodium alginate solution (12ml) was extruded 
dropwise into 200 ml of 10% acetic acid (v/v) - The 
pellets were allowed to set overnight, washed with 
water to remove excess acetic acid, and then subjected 
to the solvent exchange and TDI crosslinking procedures 
described above. The pellets were freeze-dried 
overnight, as noted in Example 5, and the final bulk 
density of the unground pellets was about 0.031 g/cc. 

Other organic acids capable of gelling the sodium 
alginate include adipic and formic; however, a simple 
mineral acid such as HC1 had the opposite effect of 
substantially destroying the gel completely. 



BPPBCT OP INITIAL GEL CONCENTRATION ON THE 
PINAL DENSITY OP TBS CROSSLINKED MATERIAL 
The effect of the initial gel concentration on the 
final density of crosslinked material was determined by 
preparing a series of gels of increasing concentration, 
and comparing the densities of the final dried, 
crosslinked products. Gels were prepared with initial 
concentrations of 0.25%, 0.5%, 1.0% and 2.0% (w/v) were 
prepared. The gels were set as pellets by dropwise 
introduction into a solution of 0.2 M CaCl 2 , generally 
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as described in Example 5 . The calcium alginate 
pellets were then solvent exchanged and crosslinked 
with 2,4-TDI as described in Example 1. Following 
crosslinking, the reaction solution was decanted, and 
5 the pellets were dried. The dried materials were then 
ground to a particle size of less than about. 20 mesh 
and the apparent bulk densities (ABD) were measured. 
As can be seen in Figure 5, the final ABD of a given 
material was highly dependent upon the concentration of 
10 the starting gel from which it was made. The 

significance of these findings is that the final 
density of a material can be controlled by selecting an 
initial gel concentration which will yield the desired 
density. 
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RTMtPLE 9 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DENSITY AND PORE 
SIZE OF THE 50R0TTS BODIBS FORMED FROM CROSSLINKED GELS 
Mercury porosimetry was performed on the same four 
samples described in the preceding example. The intent 
was to determine whether or not a relationship existed 
between the final ABD of crosslinked alginate and the 
average pore diameter of the material. As can be seen 
in Figure 6, such a relationship does exist. As the 
25 apparent balk density decreases, the average pore 
diameter is seen to increase, within the ranges 
investigated. These results imply one would be able 
to within limits, control the pore diameter of the 
final crosslinked material. For example, if a specific 
application requires pore diameters in the 200 - 300 
angstrom range (ideal for immobilized enzyme supports) , 
then one could process gels of the appropriate initial 
concentrations to yield a final product with a final 
density of about 0.15 g/cc or greater. 
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EXAMPLE 10 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DENSITY AND SURFACE AREA 
OF POROUS BODIES FORMED FROM CROSSLINKED BIOHYDROGELS 
The surface area of several crosslinked alginate 
5 samples of varying densities was measured in order to 
determine if there was a definable relationship between 
surface area and density. As can be seen in Figure 7, 
a relationship between ABD and surface area exists. 
The data points arrayed along the two lines (solid and 
10 dashed) represent two families of materials which had 
different processing conditions. The samples along the 
solid (lower) line were processed as pellets, and were 
freeze-dried after crosslinJcing with 2,4-TDI . The 
data points along the dotted (upper) line were 
15 processed aa cubes and were dried in a vacuum oven. 
For a specific application, material with a minimum 
surface area of, say, 3 00 m 2 /g may be required. By 
careful selection of initial gel concentration and 
processing technique, then, it is possible to produce 
20 material with a surface area in this desired range. 

EXAMPLE 11 

UTILITY OF VARIOUS NATURALLY - DERIVED HYDROGELS 
FOR THE PRODUCT OF CROSSLINKED GELS 
25 Various naturally- derived hydrogels were tested 

for their ability to form low-density crosslinked 
materials. The following materials were tested; Sodium 
Alginate, Chitosan, Agar, Carrageenan, Locust Bean Gum, 
Guar Gum, Gum Arabic, Gum Ghatti, Pectin, Tragacanth, 
30 and Xanthan Gum. Dissolving Gums Arabic, Ghatti, 

Tragacanth and Xanthan in distilled water resulted in 
the formation viscous solutions, but no good gelling 
procedure was found for any of them. Pectin was gelled 
using the following procedure: To 100 ml distilled 
35 water was added 5 g of pectin, 3 g of CaCl 2 , and. 0.2 g 
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of citric acid. The mixture was heated slowly to 80°C, 
and allowed to cool to room temperature. The pectin 
gel that resulted was not sufficiently strong to be 
useful- 5% Na-alginate solution was set in 0.2 M 
CaCI2, and 5% chitosan was gelled in dilute acetic acid 
(Ca. 4% w/w) and then set in 10% NaOH (w/w) . . 5% 
mixtures of agar in water and carrageen in water were 
heated to about 100-C, and then allowed to cool to set 
into a stiff gels. 5% solutions of guar and locust bean 
gum were prepared, and then set with sodium borate 
solution. Following gelling, the gels were sliced into 
cubes of approximately 1 cc 3 volume. The cubes were 
then subjected to the solvent exchange and crosslinking 
procedures described in Example 1, and then dried. To 
assess the utility, of the various materials, their net 
shrinkage was measured. Shrinkage was used as a 
criterion, since as the materials shrink they densify. 
Therefore, the dimensions of a statistically 
representative population of the starting cubes (n = 5) 
were measured using a micrometer, and the dimensions 
were remeasured after the solvent exchange procedure, 
after the crosslinking procedure, and after the final 
drying. As can be seen in Figure S, the chitosan and. 
sodium alginate show superior properties. The agar and 
25 carrageenan displayed minimal shrinkage during the 
solvent exchange procedure. However, upon drying, 
these two collapsed to a fraction of their initial 
volumes. The locust bean and guar gum samples 
collapsed with the initial solvent exchange procedure. 
The fact that the agar and carrageenan- did not collapse 
during the solvent exchange procedure also makes them 
viable candidates for other crosslinking procedures. 
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COMPARATIVE EXAMPLE 

Using the chitosan crosslinking procedure disclosed in 
Kokai Patent Publication No. 133143 -198S, "Heavy Metal 
Adsorbing Agent " , a sample was prepared. 

5 A material was prepared as described in example 1 

of this publication. Shrinkage of the material 
produced using their protocol was used as a guide to 
assess collapse of the material. The degree of 
collapse of their material was compared to those values 

10 obtained using our procedures in order to determine the 
relative performance of the two procedures. 

Chitosan, ■ was mixed with dilute acid, such as 
formic or acetic, makes a gel and then placed in a 
solution of sodium hydroxide, which coagulates the 

15 chitosan to form an opaque, friable material. The 
coagulated chitosan pellets are placed directly into 
acetone, and after washing with fresh acetone, added 
2,4- tolyene diisocyanate to effect the crosslinking . 
The chitosan pellets shrank during the initial exposure 

20 to acetone. The initial diameters of 20 pellets were 
measured using a micrometer, and the pellets were 
remeasured after drying the pellets. The pellets went 
from an average initial diameter of 2.27 mm to only . 
1.457 mm after drying, a loss of 57.5% in diameter. 

25 Using the procedure of our Example 1 procedure, 
however, the loss was only about 3.3%. 

KXAMPIiE 12 

BINDING OP VARIOUS METALS TO THE CROSSLINXED ALGINATE 
30 MATRIX (i.e. POROUS BODY) 

Binding of Cd(II), Ni(II), Pb(II), Cu(II) and Cr(III) 
at varying levels in a mixed-metal aqueous- environment. 



35 



A 2% (w/v) solution of sodium alginate in 
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distilled water was prepared and allowed to fully 
hydrate for a period of about 16 hours. Thesodxum 
alginate solution was then loaded into a syrxnge and 
the viscous solution was introduced dropwise into a 
5 beaker containing 0.2 M CaCl 2 - The pellets were 

allowed to set in the CaCl 2 solution for at least 16 
Hr, and were then washed in distilled water in order to 
remove excess CaCl 2 . The calcium alginate pellets were 
then solvent exchanged and crosslink with 2.4-TDI. 
10 essentially as described in EXAMPLE 1. The cross linked 
pellets were washed with fresh toluene, and dried xn a 
vacuum oven af 50 C. The dried pellets were then 
around using a Wiley bench mill to a particle size 
sufficiently small to pass through a 40 mesh screen 
15 The ground alginate crosslinked matrix was then used 
for the metal b-inding studies described below. 

Fifty milligrams of ground, crosslinked algxnate 
matrix was weighed into each of 6 test tubes (16 mm by 
100 mm) . The sorbent matrices were initially pre-wet 
20 with 5 ml methanol, and then washed twice with 10 ml of 
distilled water. Mixed-metal solutions were P~^ d 
containing 10 ppm, 100 bp* and 1000 ppm of each of th e 
following metals: Cd(II), Hi(H>. Pb(II), Cu(II) and. 
Cr(III) . Each mixed-metal solution was adjusted to a 
25 pHof 3.6 with dilute nitric acid and then filtered 

before use in the metal binding assays. Ten ml of each 
mixed-metal solution was added, in duplicate, to test 
tubes containing the pre-wet, washed sorbent matrix. A 
small magnetic stir bar was then added to each tube and 
30 the contact mixtures were incubated with stxrring for 2 
hrs. At the end of the contact period, all the tubes 
were centrifuged to pellet the sorbent matrices, and 
the supematants were carefully removed using Pasteur 
pipettes. The supematants were then assayed for Cd, 
35 Ni Pb, Cu and Cr by atomic absorption spectroscopy 
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(AAS) . The pellets were digested by acid hydrolysis 
and the level of each metal in the pellets was 
determined by AAS. The mixed-metal standard solutions 
were also assayed by AAS to verify the initial 
concentration of each metal. 

Figure 9 shows the mean values from duplicate 
analyses of each metal found in the supernatants 
(crosshatched) and in the pellets (solid) following 
exposure at the 10, 100 and 1000 ppm levels. As can be 
seen in this figure, total metal recovery was very 
good; in most cases at least 95% of the total metal 
added to the contact mixtures was recovered in the 
combined pellet and supernatant fractions. Only in one 
case, Cr(III) at the 100 ppm level, was less than 90% 
15 recovery obtained. Following the 2 Hr exposure of the 
crosslinked alginate matrix to the 10 ppm level, 95 - 
100% of all the metals, except Ni, was found to be 
bound to the pellet fraction. In the case of Ni, 81% 
of the metal was recovered in the pellet. Essentially 
all the Pb added at the 100 ppm level was found in the 
pellet (bound) fraction. The sorbent was found to bind 
about 70% of the Cu, 50% of the Cd and Cr, and about 
20% of the Ni added at this intermediate level. 
Following exposure at the 1000 ppm level, about 50% of 
25 the Pb, 20% of the Cr, 11% of the Cu, 7.5% of the Cd. 
and about 4% of the Ni was recovered in the bound 
fraction. The total amount of all metals bound 
following exposure at the 1000 ppm. level was about .9.25 
mg, or about IB. 5% of the sorbent weight. The amount 
of each metal bound at the 1000 ppm exposure level, 
expressed in mg of metal bound per gram of sorbent was 
as follows: 96 mg/g, Pb; 45.4 mg/g, Cr; 21.8 mg/g, Cu; 
14.4 mg/g, Cd; and 7.5 mg/g, Ni. The number of moles 
of each metal bound following exposure at the 1000 ppm 
level was as follows: 43.5 Umoles of Cr; 23.1 umoles 
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of Pb; 17.2 umoles of Cu; and about 6.4 umoles each of 
Cd and Ni. 

ttcrmplb 13 

5 BINDING OP VARIOUS METALS TO THE CROSSLINKS CHITOSAN 
MATRIX (POROUS BODY) 

Binding of Cd(Xl) , NiCII), Pb(II) , Cu(II) and Cr(II, 
III) in a mixed-metal aqueous environment by 
10 crosslinked chitosan matrix. 

A. 2* (w/v) solution of chitosan- acetate in 
distilled water was prepared and allowed to fully 
hydrate. The solution was then introduced dropwise 

15 into a solution containing 10% NaOH, resulting in the 
formation of pellets of the set gel. The pellets were 
washed in distilled water, and exchanged to toluene and 
crosslinked with 2,4-TDl, essentially as described in 
EXAMPLE 3. The crosslinked pellets were then dried, 

20 ground to 40-mesh particles, pre-wet r and washed as 
described in EXAMPLE 12 . 

A mixed-metal solution was prepared containing 10 ppm 
of each of the following metals: Cd(II), Ni(II), 
Pb(II), CuCII) and Cr(ll, III) • The solution 
25 containing all these metals was then adjusted to a pH 
of 5.4 - 5.5, and was filtered before use. The metal 
binding experiment was performed essentially as 
described in EXAMPLE 12. 

Figure 11 shows the mean values from the duplicate 
30 analyses of each metal found in the supernatants 

(crosshatched) and in the pellets (solid) following 
exposure to the mixed-metal solution. Generally, 
greater than 95% of the added metals could be accounted 
for in the combined supernatant and pellet fractions of 
35 the contact mixtures. All of the recovered Cr and Cu 
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was found bound to the sorbent. About 90% of the 
recovered Pb and 45-47% of the Cd and Ni was also found 
bound to the pellet fraction. 



5 

KYRMPliE 14 



BINDING OP URANIUM TO THE CROSSLINKS© ALGINATE 
MATRIX 



10 



Eight 50 mg samples of ground, crosslinked 
alginate, prepared from a 5% calcium alginate gel as 
described in EXAMPLE 1, were wetted with methanol and 
washed with distilled water as described in EXAMPLE 12. 
15 Standard solutions containing 105 ppm, 251 ppm, 472 ppm 
and 916 ppm Uranium were prepared from a stock solution 
containing 975 ppm Uranium (as Uranyl Nitrate) . These 
solutions were adjusted to a pH of 3.9 - 4.0 before 
use. 100 ml of each solution were added, in duplicate, 
20 to the pre-wetted, washed crosslinked alginate sorbent, 
and incubated at room temperature (about 24 °C) with 
stirring for 2 Hr. At the end of the 2 Hr. 
equilibration contact period, the supernatants were 
analyzed for Uranium content by inductively coupled 
25 argon plasma emission spectroscopy (ICP) , and binding 
to the sorbent was calculated by difference. 
Concurrent controls, consisting of Uranium standard 
solutions in vessels containing no sorbent, were also 
processed side-by-side with the experimental samples to 
30 verify that no background binding occurred. 

Results of the Uranium binding experiment are 
presented in the table below. The figures shown are 
the mean values from the two observations at each 
exposure level. Even at the relatively low exposure 
35 level of 105 ppm, binding of greater than 187 mg 
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The 



Uranium bound per gram of sorbent was observed, 
maximum observed capacity, nearly 280 mg Uranium bound 
per gram of sorbent or about 28% by weight, was seen at 
the highest (916 ppm) exposure level. 

5 

TTTr.TTT— r^PAC TTT OT TH* ffln fWT .TNKBD MRTRIK 

. INITIAL SOMJTICB ^CITY 

iSSk — ^ BOUHDIKSL m P 0 nND^G SOKBBNT 
94.3 187.3 



105 10 . 7 

251 "125 

472 369 

15 916 776.5 



126 250 
103 204.2 
139.5 279.8 



wraNTPTjE 15 



USE OF ACTIVE METAL -B HIDING AGENTS IMMOBILIZED WITHIN 
THE CROSSLIHXED MATRIX FOR METAL RECOVERY. 



Humic acid and tannic acid,- natural materials of . 
known metal binding ability, were selected for 
immobilization within an alginate crosslinked matrix. 
A 2* (w/v) solution of sodium alginate in distilled 
vater was made and allowed to fully hydrate. Two grams 
of humic acid were added to 100 ml of the 2% sodium 
alginate solution, and two grams of tannic acid were 
added to another 100 ml of 2% sodium alginate solution. 
100 ml of 2% sodium alginate solution, containing no 
active agent, was processed concurrently with, these 
-composite gels' to serve as a control. The solutions 
were mixed well, centrifuged at low speed to remove air 
35 bubbles, and then overlayed with 0.2 M CaCl 2 solution 
to form the calcium alginate composite and control 
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gela. The gels were allowed to set fully for about 48 
hr. and then sliced into cubes. The cubes were then 
soaked in distilled water to remove excess CaCl 2 and 
soluble fractions of the humic and tannic acids. These 
5 gels were then subjected to the solvent exchange and 
crosslinking procedure as described in EXAMPDE 1. The 
dried, crosslinked materials were ground using a Wiley 
bench mill and passed through a stainless steel 40 mesh 
screen before use in the copper binding experiment 

10 described below. 

The ability of the control and composite 
crosslinked materials to remove copper ions from 
aqueous solution was determined according to the 
following protocol: Duplicate samples of 40 - 50 mg of 
15 each material were prewetted and washed as described in 
EXAMPLE 12. A stock solution of CuSO,, containing 1000 
ppm Cu, was prepared and diluted appropriately with 
distilled water to yield standard solutions at nominal 
concentrations of 25, 50, 100 and 250 ppm of Cu. The 
20 pH's were adjusted to 5.5, and the exact concentrations 
were determined by atomic absorption spectroscopy 
(AAS) . Duplicate 100 ml aliquots of each solution were 
added to erlenmeyer flasks containing prewet, washed - 
sorbent. The flasks were then incubated with shaking 
25 for 2 hrs at 30 C. Following this contact period, the 
supernatants were analyzed for copper content by AAS. 
and the amount of copper uptake was calculated by 
difference. Blank vessels were also processed to 
verify that no background binding occurred. 
30 Results of this copper binding experiment are 

presented in the tables below. The figures shown are 
the mean values from two observations at each exposure 
level. As can be seen in the data below, the inclusion 
of either humic acid or tannic acid within the 
35 crosslinked alginate matrix significantly enhanced the 
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observed capacity for copper binding compared to the 
crosslinked matrix containing no active agent. 

mPPB p TTPTAKE rnPACITY BV rPOflSLINKBD ALGINATE 
rvwrPHT. MATRIX ANP TUMIC ACID AND TANNIC 

frriD COMPOSITES 



^pnsSLINF T ?n AT.GTNA'ra CONTROL MATRIX 



10 



15 



INITIAL 
EXPOSURE 
T.KVBL (PPM) 

21.4 
42 
98 
250 



SOLUTION 
EQUILIBRIUM 
PONCENT P &TTOH (PPM) 

5.6 
22 
69 
220 



BOUND fMS) 
1.58 
2.0 
2.9 
3.0 



CAPACITY 
MG- BOUND /Q SORBENT 
31.5 
39.8 
57.1 
59.6 



m?nfiST,TNKEn TmMTC AC in - t- ALGINATE MATRIX 
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25 



INITIAL 
EXPOSURE 
T.BVBL (PPM) 

22.6 

50 

101 

250 



SOLUTION 
EQUILIBRIUM 
CONCBNTP ^TION (PPM) 
0.6 
21.1 
70.9 
211.5 



BQOMP (MS) 

2.2 
2.89 
3.01 
3.85 



CAPACITY 
MS BOUND /G SOP-BENT 
54.3 

71.7 
75.3 
96.5 



runBfiT.TMBn TATJTTTC A C " rn * AIiGINATE MATRIX 



30 



35 



INITIAL 
EXPOSURE 
T.gvsr. (PPM) 

22.6 

50 

100 

250 



SOLUTION 
EQUILIBRIUM 
eONCENTR &TTON (PPM) 

0.4 

14.4 

65 

205.6 



pQUND (MG) 

2 .22 

3 .56 
3.60 
4.5 



CAPACITY 
WR BOUND (d SORBENT 

48.9 
79.1 
80 

98.9 ■ 
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py^TyrPLE 16 



PREPARATION OP CB.OSSLINKED GELATIN MATRIX 

5 Five grams of gelatin (275 bloom*) were mixed with 

100 ml of distilled water and heated to 90 - 100 C 
with stirring. Upon complete dissolution of the 
granular gelatin, the solution was allowed to cool to 
room temperature, thus gelling the proteinaceous 
10 material. The gel was then sliced into cubes of 
approximately 1 cc volume, transferred to a 250 ml 
round-bottom flask and then subjected to the solvent 
exchange and crosslinking procedure as described in 
EXAMPLE 1. The crosslinked product was then washed 

15 with fresh toluene, dried in a vacuum oven, and ground 
to a powder (less than 40 mesh) . The table below Ixsts 
the physical properties of the final material. 

* -See Mantell Thomas C.L., wafer- Soluble Gums , 
Reinhold Publishing Co. (New Yorlc) , 1947, pp. 174 and 

20 209 . 

p P P> Q F HROSSIiI W*gn .GEIATIN 

Apparent Bulk Density °' 119 * /cc 

110 m2/g 

Surface Area 

1.31 cc/g 

Pore Volume 

151 m2/g 

25 Pore Area 

350 Angstroms 

Average Pore Diameter 
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WHAT IS CLAIMED IS 

1. A porous body derived from a polymeric material 
other than chitosan, said body having an open- celled 3- 
dimensional lattice structure, a density of less than 

5 1.0 g/cc and a surface area equal to or greater than 85 

m 2 /g. 

2. A porous body derived from chitosan, said body 
having an open- celled 3- dimensional lattice structure, 
a density of less than 1.0 g/cc and a surface area 

10 equal to or greater than 200 m 2 /g* 

3. The porous body of claim 1, wherein the body is 
derived from a- polymeric gel -forming material. 

4. The porous body of claim 1 or 2, wherein said 
body has a pore volume of at least 0.5 cc/g. 

15 5. The porous body of claim 1 or 2, wherein said 

body as an average pore diameter of at least 50 
Angstroms - 

6. The porous body of claim 1 or 2 r wherein said 
body has less than 50% yield at 200 psi- 
20 7. The porous body of claim 1, wherein said body 

has a surface area of at least about 200 m 2 /g- 

8. The porous body of claim 1, wherein said body 
is derived a naturally occurring or synthetic 
polysaccharide . 
25 9. An apparatus comprising (1) a vessel which 

comprises an inlet and outlet means for inflow and 
outflow of the fluid stream and (2) the porous body of 
claims 1 and 2 . 

10 » A method for the removal of one or more 
30 desired material from a fluid stream containing the 
desired material comprising contacting fluid stream 
with one or more porous bodies of claims 1 and 2 . 

11. The method of claim 10 r wherein said desired 
material is a metal. 
35 12. The method of claim 10, wherein said desired 
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material is an inorganic or organic pollutant. 

13 . A composition comprising an active agent and 
at least one porous body of claims 1 and 2 „ 

14. A process for preparing a porous bodies, which 
5 has an open- celled 3- dimensional lattice structure, a 

density of. less than 1.0 g/cc and a surface area equal 
to or greater than 85 m 2 /gf comprising: 

(a) forming a gel of a desired configuration; 

(b) (i) preparing the gel for crosslinking by 
10 replacing the initial gelling solvent 

directly or indirectly with a crosslinking 
solvent which does not react with a 
crosslinking agent by employing a 
concentration gradient of solvent to replace 
15 the gelling solvent; 

(ii) adding an effective amount of 
crosslinking agent; and 

(c) separating the crosslinked body from the 
crosslinking solvent. 
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to Aerogels'), Wgggq^fgS (Materials Re 
search Society Bulletin), 1 9 9 0*3^6^1*9 



flo. D-U>X '^TtrffliBTKM {Lawrence Livermo 
re National Laboratory) 2>7U— 'S.-r •> * (Hrube 

sh) iii<o^ftta&a-> , J*. a*tti«*s j:VfflB»a(*iflttsft*ffli»-ca 
at, wo. 0 05 g/c c ©aii$i*st 4 •> u ^ x-a y^om^ffl 

tfc^S^ h y — ^» (Robert Pool). Science , 

2 4 7 , ( 1 9 9 0) , *8 0 7K«.aa*ifct\J , c o#«eo-o<o?;<£li, 

»z:tr, ccE>x-oy/nia*®X««ffli*<D*:Aic (ft¥«c) s 

**6aB*tt#lfit45tttffl^4.«"Cft5. 0. 3 g/c c tftli^niaTOSS 

liS*ffi8c&tt (cohesive integrity) 6<a<oT^$ < * 2# - 

ffeic, ¥ h-*>©i-5tt«£*yA'»»*BttT4«*#'Aaft/t. 1936 
6^ 2 0BiriiiM$n/:«Wlffa6 1 - 1 3 3 1 4 3^8^^* CK H fl* : S. 
r?? (S. Tokura) *iJ:C/K. -t* (K. Seo)] i:tl. S^^*^ 

^nfc*A«aa»i6 , H**^"c<' , *» co+ Mf>aaii8 4. 6m*/gco 

Sft^aia-Sr^^- *oisi'fti. 0g/cc (jt^*>^) *»tss«^ 
W8 5 m 1 / g s nti-enai-cA^^Ti^icM-r*. 

liars. 

-oftwii. -a*/=ii*nja.t'«)*» | w<o^at»t3r-«*^ ,4 ' en 



ai/iiittsa^&in^acttaEtftJttsttiwt^ett^^izBar^o :<o& 



1SS¥U-511197 C3) 
a 7 i o -c» ^n/;««o y? 7tA*. 

HI 0(«»«1 3oe*«)WC*$, 
Sa 2 0 t*»a<P*&%<P£?l* ( 2 3 ) £d^-Cl*3. 

W8t#& (open framework) «:tt*4, Mtt£l*<»«t(*tt 
C/311 lfc*CM 2-C^fi£$n-C^-5ft?-«ift<OBTSia^a^Lfct>g)'CA4, 



C <3£-7lt*tiES8»tfc (compression yield) TW^SfL 

utt^or, 3t»**m, xawu a»»u «at*> a«u *<o 

5 g/c c ifcti-crUaTT**. #l=a* U»»tt-CI4, COT^JSii^O. 3 

^0. lg/ccaT«5J:7i:'h*i'Ci:t)*0» ttO. OSg/ccttTOia 
ffl,(*li'MH»0. 0 1 g/c c, Si L< tiO. 02g/cc©fififfia 

Kaaur-ioi:, c©3tfl.*tiea. flD^asa-cAs^, *»b«©i<o 

HSOttW J: 9 aaaai^4i»lH»«tttilii»4 iStt'itt 



«U^JB«*Cii* :<O«iS«tt'><tt ) tt2 0 0m 1 /g*«. ttlCSSUvB 
aril, :o«Smi*<tfcfi250m , /gtft*. SK1*M»catbivtt 
aTii, wfiD«ffiaW'J>< £fc*S3 5 OmVgOSffimn ti*-5»«* 
^^T. ^<tt>^300m , /gT*6 o 
*!6«A60^?L*®iltt»ffltttia«)Sai:a2uJ:-»T— ai«ic*©4»tt*« 

aiKli, ?l©SafiU>< itttl c c/g-Cfc*. Sic340<li. 7L 
cDSHirXitttl. 5cc/gt*4. 3E(ca4 Li>15M«aTli, 51<0S 

aiii^< iti^2. o c c/g-c«4. wtcas utvisa-cii, H^saii'X 

i^^2. 5 c c/gT*4. HCttMKa* 1/tvOa-Cli, 7l<0Satill>< i 
tt^3. 0cc/jT«5, i-3S«©ssara. 5l«)Sa«lU< t ktt 3. 
5ce/2T*5, «t»a* Lt\0»-Cli, ?LOSa(iiU< tfe^4. Occ/ 

©??l(*Oiitt3Rffitt?«ia(i^< i t>*T) 5 0^>/^ ha-/. (A) 

oa* utvoa-ci*, c©??l»i<'>< tt>*}2 o o Ao^nat^ti, » 

iraf t^SS«T(±. *<a¥£j?ltliia>< i t>W2 5 0 kv*>i* K(-««i]i-a 

f L^sa-cti, <t«>¥isma(*'>< 1 1>*^3 o OAT^i. Hica* utvoa 



irmtzit-r ^^Tiautti 5 0^^.40 o A««js*«ffln£n*. * 

£15 OA) A<H*n*. aa^Sttt^MSS'Xfflife-ca. ^gCBCT* ittttt 

r t z \ * # t t a * nc t t * a 8 1 -r * c t * -c # * Q 

;i5fl,2[i K (ghos t) -*-/U K?£* ( i m p r i 

nt technique) tm^Z C £1- i 0 C <!: 4«-C* *» :© 

odejkikmk ct^-ct-sifcH* cyMtiru yywt<*>t^iir/nt«t=) sa 

tsct^t. co*-x httKa<fc»*n*=^S7l£S:U*« ^-xhttK 

{fc*d<ite&W3 E«i5«»«a©3H£l4^&Ha<Btmcj?TS«o£;rj£ 

■*£»**EttT4. VCM'<y »J >*-Xi± (VCM Publoshers) 
, 1 9 8 8^fIffco->t*y T CS i b i 1 ia)J, WPttttJfcRCMMtatff 
Offrtt (A Guide to Materials Character! z 
ation and Chemical Analysis) , 273—275 
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MoDEtt^Sli. SB* t< 300 psi (#> K/TO-f 

(1^5 0 9«sfct4*nmT-cji>5a sua* uivtt«Ti4* awa*ii3 oop 
s i •co»«Jt* t 4 o«i/rti, -eniirF-ca*. aica*uivtt»*cii„ Eta 

trcti, a=att*(i30 0 ps i T<0»t*«*2 5K*fcli*nETFTJ>*. J: 
OfctcaiLlvtttirCli, £183**1430 Op s i T<Ofct**)b<tt 1 OKtfcl* 

*niaT-c&*, *>© i-3JMo»«xt±, looopsi to»ki 

**flfl«05S»Tli, Z«>£?Lt*ti*-l 1. Og/cciO'hSl^SEHri. 

SSCA*J:0S5^<t, (*©&&(caj;t*nA:m;£<oeE2JT<D) »K«©iSISffi(i 
J: 0 St ^fflEiSt * «5,S<0»tfc Jl-t o e < ti Z X h h 9 . 

OW#^tLT©i£H*<-©^{*o:=»7c»?-tIi&*^*.<5 t,<0 

< tt > 2 96^5H«$n3zi*<ai l^. 

^a*tix«*fc(i&fi£©y^fi3cttS5^ : J : '^^iEJeE*n5C.i:A*ai Us 

35JKflOW«^ ^WEttSn/r^JKK^^ fcitfitflifc (recombinan 
t technique) TAp *nftt5ja<DC £-Cfc*„ *^02i:24H' 

l*d<, s.«t Kay^trM^«ia$n*o mics* ut^asa-c(4, COt Kay 



jzxbz* hi*2s Li»J8«"c«* coy^jUfi£&tt^u^*saorat±i©ii^ia 

5, *(0f&(OWffl«y^»s£tl«Htil«ttni:UTffli*<»n5ffi*(OK»^y^ 
K*^<*as S •=> tc i 1 . 'J > ^ ? >; U — h * #U t*— ;W t* a 'J K > *J J: C5-c n ^ <0 

»##fl!)j:ofia*tta^*4iJ:c?*a&*'c«*, a*o^*B«ti, a^$n, 

53ftSn-Ct Kay;u <XO*> v-£D «t ■? / ^JBfiES n 

o*£t*£tSrsiL-Ct** : > ^ ^ '! frU* f"^* J 7 9 y ) ^68. t Ka*->xf- 

■>if ; ; 'J U- h . > h * •> y JL h -> a ;w j* 7 7 'J ^ - K 7;7i 

t'a'j K>, t"— >4HV-^. ^f-U >ttv-^. t'— ^ b* 'J 

7;'i;t7- Ktt*t*, TP 'J^M 35911** >f fx-7;'J/v7 
ih\ ?oi»>a, 2. 4-^>^> ; -=-v-i---f— /ua: z\ti>o<o* 

A. (Peppas. N. A. ) gO g35feJ:C/jgytCfett ^ t KoY^ (H y 
drogels in Medicine and Pharmacy ) [C R 



C^U^tt(CRC Press. Inc. ). 5-l-XBoca R 

aton), 1 9861 ««JHS*ifci\, 
«i=a* Utvtttt-Cti* y/HBfiEtt»»U35.«*/:ii^fi£«)-tf5f->, 

nact**a* yynafiE«juiicr«t*^'9fiE4©-c, y^i^fiEttttM 
co^ttfflcwatsjtiacrc i«Li:ME**t»*r5ct(iait"c» mm-tz 

il g /c ci')^*i , 2S:4Wt5tt»A i ii£r4:ci:' , ii. -ttic, y;u 

^■cy/i'JtmttttttK ^ o ftjrfc^ n*t^'i 5iitetto**«a t3 y /Kt^isa 
^Mt^-r-5i:3?1tritcwaT^o *3S9lliyA* ^ y/u-ftrsat^sft^T ^ - 1# 

■ci, *u-ca«ai*aHiX7c«^«a^*T4^tn*ts«£-r4fc*s*=y^oA 
i»f§^«t^-r^ c t b-cs^^*tawt5 {,©t*4. y>ni£c utrMt 
fflSB^'iaso-c* -eoiea^Rftisnot, £jar4«j#t4ttH2«tt^ caa 

1. Og/cc iO'hSlO ffiBCt^. 

6 : 

1. »aowa < oy^*fiEKr4 : 

2. (i) COmiE^oyyt'{tffl?SW J &5gflS)PI<i:(iSi£;UC^SHlffl®a'C^ 

y/MtflssatiBftrsaQE^Etft-ssa^ffli^Tiaftwiiifc^Mm 
wicitauTa*ffly^*isaa-r5 : 

3. 3»taffl.*s«E^^sstisn^t»t**»«-r5 a 

1. «soWiaoy^*fiS^-**i : 

2. (i) iotfsje»»©y/u<tffl©at— a*fct4-enjaL±o4>M©iiT'« 



*ltsbos»7u - y;u«j«i-fc»*n*. :n^«^<u, y^ntffi 
fsa*t»-cy/i'ejstttt»***ru - ^o4jst«fif4ru - y 
*.*i:-5a<A<5. • yA«jBdMiyvu*jBflS**4fcttic, y/wt»*aea 
ri^softsru - yiHB«itt»»tyMt«s«t)^^iffasy 

i„ -rv - y/u4ij:cFy/t^iBfiJtr4^iiiic©fiEW^»riiasaiTA4<, 

sa<£iT££tit*2)sa;a<*£ < «*. wsft«oy/ujt5fiEte«»^mt^n*. 
-co -wa* atifts*coy/Ktfflis«*-cy^tiefiEr5/=tt(ci-»c, y;u 

- y w»a»s, ws*coyAiBfiEtt«i4*<y/u4tffl*a4>-c^u - 
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— at-ru - y/wa<£/Sf a t, a^*iiJ:c;ru - yAauwxcTsasitttt 
<oA4au&*i*< **>tr, •ecoT'i/ - y;u*it*o$m-rs©j£r*s^. 

tt st * ttT s •* -s m a © as. * s c. 
xacojB— a»(i»aoJB«©y/u*fi£©ra zi^^ij. coatsmc© 

iX^-cw&-csaaL-cy^^JE5fiSsti-io wx.i*\ - y*«a*¥»«c*a 
co_tt;a#, ->->*JE*f£Stf *. r u - y^^2w^t,i? a uT*a«« fcti 

**-7#(c:sEJB-r*o - y;Wi£W^£i?tii$nTy;Ull6£Jt**n£, * 

f*T4^4i>t;-€:Coy^'fc-tr * h £ fcliMBBSlt* y;WURUcartoa<a* Li*. 
y/Ktfflli^l/ - yAoyASBJEttWMO^ 1*7 > K (strand) &£JGU 

7*1/ - y/niwa*toy>wt)Rojgttic«3n'5, wnaa-cm^fcnsy/w 
ftKittS^^aeDc+^^y/v^fcwomoc.t'CAS. 
a«i^*usy^ii5fi£tt«fl<ojiicici;T«W(c(iffi^4-cA%^j&<, i^rne 

[X, 7;^>KV-/©«^m #<fct>0. 0 5* coy ;Wt3W^ffli.* 

ri/ - y^awToaisit (setting) * ^(ittaiii^m^ajauTfi 
# 6. wCoy^^e*aoic^£^»#ra®s$iiy^*auToyyMtwco5£ 
mcKsri. y/vottsc (y;u}gjsEtifflt^n4A:y^5£&««©a(=tttff 



r *) — y^*iaLxoy>u{t3n«)»»icit*n£i*Bai«}ssan-5. 

y;Vtpfl!)yyVJljBKtt«»cO«flC*<SSt^affitl[^Hlift ( y/nts* 
Wti*^yyuje«tt«M<o^©WE7»lfl)RiHt,dt;. A*aff £-ccco?ie?<i 
ijy/MfcWoy;u*SLTffltt;»£l§)B*i::*B* 5. C0)WE7»l(iyA*ai-"CO 
y/Ht3«fl0ffltti» t>*2- 9tt»7*. y-^ii LT Z3y/Wt3P| 'it * 

TLwtsssE-r-safloiaafli-cy^oiRaifciijnui^ifi* * t^^no, c 

»8S £*c, («i»^U 2flClii»a 3 n*;fc*«fc f) „h<7>«a 

y;Ht3WoaHRI4*-*CS^^*l*y- rt '5Bfi£ttttHO?^ ^l-J:-»xa'5TA 

o9, y^ntiW(iy/vitj.tttt««iS^LT-ctort' - y^*asi/iiiaB6 
*"5o*>*ott»"c * Atf^^aoyMfcJWi lxm 

-t >3iicis&$^o^»tc^c>^ni. a«u<ii, 7^*>ttaffl«>y-Mt3«i 
o n : a % rz i s ^ m v> m a x tz 1 1 w a <o n * * > t* ui s a a . 
raHTyMbTS o 0 7;u4 £ >S4v-^o £ -j C7;^4 ^ vSl^s^(;^^^^noW 

3e.ftSK. ya^ft, vo>fi, 7->t*>tt, ^7U^-Att, t U -T 

>S2. 77;uUfe-iC5-rn^oa**-rA^o V AiUattWtt© - infinite 

t 5*2* tt *. W-C T XiiSC«)^a©-f t>ST*o : A I, Ba, Ca, Mg, 
Sr, Cr. Cu, Fe, Mn^'^CfZ n, X M i ft li-e-nja±©!ff a<0 i) 

> 2coaf*^a*o^ < ^i^ni, tt*w-r ^ >&ja(4/7^^ >stcoc a, 

B a JftllC uTA4, 

ru - y/t*y^ftstt-5fcJoic«i*9n5yMtw*iJ:CFy-'Htxa(*ffl^ 
•inoyiWHjfiJEttWMiiffiffr*, Miff, + h-t >iififtiSfa*-C?^a6ir^7' 



«s-£ftc»3^iStt-cASci:d*a* tt^ sica* n.\a«"ct4, *<&isa 

ii^< tijtti o«<oaat&^"ct^5. *iinftyAS5«itttHic«i;T, m 
«fcii/ir»coiS5a<su^n*c iafflstiartaw^aa^ati^ttv-^i: 

A-o, 

y>u<t3n*ffl^o^i*«ft»ft4: OTyyWtA&att*«A*. :<0J; -5 '*^a<^ 
flii*.3^HJJtQS/£TAo, C COT? ifiUMoyMtffilliaa 0tffll^h4, c 

z> xiinzttr 1/ - y/wsfci4y^osE3Bxat*©ru * y/u* tuy/v 
*y;uco^fi£Uffl(.^nr:yMtffl®aoatSAJ: O'X <b fcJb©a«ir^£a$ 

nr^-s/sawiS^aTr^xatac t Kay^»»coi«d, aa 

ffittT!S*T«l^*-CA4. S.iS^aJ)i^t Kay;H:afflT4^. — 

*/«asa«&i39**fflt , ^*i*« 7/t/4=>fiiscoi*^, */i.f-u >y 3- 
a cj?< i fc«2 5?6coi^u>7• , ; 3-^4/rtiwa«a**t;) *<y/Kta 

^jfewajxafloa-awci*- y;K*d3J6y^nkfflrs««r5Barsa*c»»rs 
- o5saoft»t-*a$^^- y/v<fcfflfSBtfi32mffl«ariagEa»$n 

riiisasn*. att^rsaii, yMtffl««*fci4, ^wsa^ffli^n** 

(syMfcffliStt®afi»2JJ:9'hS<TfcJ:i»U* ^*<Tt>At»U, «IM4H 

^^>; t tiA-a. jaaffl«ai4y^Mtffl««t3iaafeii:apti*aaD«73twT4 
73*^r^ 0 icoj:Tfiffl«-cii, 5aa^«a(4^M/sa(oaffi?fi73 J: O'J^^ 



li. # 3SHim««ti«5 0 74 c m £ ISJSf^S fzitJi 9 'h S I *affi»7J*f$o 0 
ttCB* Ll\Btt*Cl4, 3RfflfHi$BI4 4 0 J'W >/ c milSJ^^i ftliJ: 0'h5 
i>ftffi5S?3*ft-^. i^Cttca* UlvCttlTd, 3a«ffiiS«ti*ij3 0 TV >/ 
c mtfSJV^t fc(4J; 9'h5^«a6a7J«-fco. 
*»^<OJ«Siri^TWfflttrSBt4?ao:f-./WI*, f^** + -> f\ t* 

<3 23* Y A *£<0 W*.I4, tKoy.fi/4i07kllhyu> 

YMtfflfs«<oB»{4, *wa»*-cu, »a, isas:mxs<=«?i4ft*« 
a»ic5E3:->Trf*5n6. — a*fci4*n#jbcD4>i«i«Birj:4— atfcii-en 

©isaa^atift** w©*ra«ai4Yn'ttfflfsaj:9affi&7ja<<ai*w£a<a 

ilAs J:9a*UvflttTtt, *Wr«iIli7 5 >/c mJ: 
A*^ e 3EI-fl*Ul*S«T(4* «t*r.1««(4tt 5 Or-C l//em£lW**fc 
IU0'b$i>«i^^^ o »I=B*LVMB«TI4, *Wi8«l4*tj4 0 74 > 
/c mtBWI /r(4*ftJ: 9'J*3t*affi»*J*»-3. Ki;«JHItB* UlvO« 
Tti> 4>nfflg«(4tt3 0 r-f >/c mi33fini/=(±'&nJ: 9'J*3i*aa5UWJ* 
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z £&m.n$nz*u -e cobras tfUJSfcfflsaoaffiSBA J: 9*3 < , *Mt 
m ?s a o a aa^j ^ o ^ * v ^ affia^ * j: i a« r * -c * * Q 

ffl^/r«Bfc*£/*«ifcl-m^*«B£*m4a?9&3 

t Koy^on^ *i4ft-l\ »tfflmn« t/w.x.xDj^ncaaa 

ig«& 9£? T* h >T35»3ft*. 7th>ii, ft-o 

*fti4i/;7k£ h a*-x.vic»i* S. ffifflT* i-cOteorSWd/ ^ y - 
x;y-)V, y o/ <y -ybfc itfy * / -/KO j; 9 «7 A3 -/Vffl : Wxti* 

yyf^*Ai.7J Ktcif-c**. 5Bmo/:*©/sa«t lti4, *ic*trsafa 
tti<a< 'hSi^ro h >/g«T«4 f-A-i>i<J: <ffli**n*. hyWxxii 

3as«i::*/n**/-EU*raiStt*m*-c\ a* tPFBfcjsaaiftr**** 

**C(iaK2gEigHt32»S (a solvent exchange over 
a concentration gradient) wCoaflt25Ei£ 

W»tta«flEfcl4^7l*#£ttT*tti***fcl4*©TO*l g/cciW 

# < «say^«ia*«***tti»*«a«ao«mitBBR©cc:T*4. 
m w ^ « it 5 a c 25E ^ 4 *i8«2fc— a t it -e nia± 
Keoioffli-fti^s-cfi ant *9ES«3e»a«i2#Taflf an owsfcii-en 



jiratuivBam aac^E^titiii 06-4.2 SK^EffiotaRastsm 

aEia*«£-rfc»i=* aflt©*iflaa* 2 o~2 skkt* c ta^tca* uo. 
sii, aiay/Kfcwsa^xirwi-SEA^^HJsaraftsnTi^, 

6 ^n-cfe^MiStttsaawisaaxmi^aacflEffi^ffli^nsift^fc* 
o. —at, saasa^sojza^rT^n-c^'i. gsasjetasr **fcfiift<sn 
±»y/uifcffl/ga*f:(4*fiafsaoatt**»*'r*fcAi^ »affl»«*fflt* 

srsa^»xa-c!4. rzafgat^wic^-tti/ssoic+^'i^atai**^* 
rAi a ^anyArtfflfiDattSttoaatA^Yino^affiosasaoaat^ 
«irtti.«-cA4, :!>< <fcfc-0oiga32a#rT*3h*<Da«a* ui*. 3iL^ 

5 rS a £ 13 C r -6 tz ao i: H 3ES £ A: !4 rt-M 3 ft o * 

sio.isard* aaffloYAtaaTflfci&iiiafctffc^JTfcft*. -©^^ 
t4rs«^»ciaaau"cff*5*i*A^ iJttiisa^iftoao^rf^ftio -ft 

< t tj-oo^asa^rT-i ;ti 4 ai 01*. *>^5ft9ffi«)wi4att«:affic: 

-^r, fflB»tt*wmi*ti4ifa«a3?a/t*»fflor */=i4»fflu«i»-C7K*c 

ae«E»i£i4 4axaTtti4flD«tac j: < mt^ftrt^a<a^ftr:^AT 

tiTcoagcic/^asft, ^L^-cccDaifi^ffTa^ftTt^o^^-ca29£a $ft 
^ a c^^^, H»«Ba^»ars, 



fSijiT^So 3*ttKt4, ttffll=nc-»Tl»5fflB^C0i *at^ 

ryMtffl«a*fct4*M*a*i«BE-cffliii-r*c.4:i»'9a*. aasco. it 
»att-cy/Kp*:ffffir5*sa*aa'c**. E^«-s?-rc, co, i4?7H±o 

i»5j|^ M*ft/s»**i4ifc<.*Ta«ffli8ac»*ft*. 3gajpii45ga$ftfc 

&K* J £B&£&Z>Kto\-fci&h L"CSft:(4at§-cetJ&$ft5 8 3S«5q««OW 
Ml-flt^ft'5«at4£ri5ffl(=ffiX.oCiA < T*^o :<5J:i ^®B*fcl4>y^ 
(4JS*5»|C0»iStB*i:^"CfPffl*r^o Cco»iSS(*t4, EfrC y/HtWK*fL 

i£l4Eflt«>3MtK']*4i», Hl^nO. 0 5 ff/c ciaTO««^tTE*Otcma$ 
ftS^Stat^.^ft'S- 
rSK!jm* /ill^^rtaXS^UtTy/uflj^tt^MOffi^^tt^OSSa^rr^ 

ft^„ jaa»o«tR(4y^it?fiEtt«H©ig«i:a;i;Tax.'»ft6. psitm. ss« 
wo«[4BiS3ft/tyA*cffar*y^©/iEttttH©«c:«asft*aa©« 
cicl;tse*3*. y/HBstttWM^ffi^^ittt^icffariarttaiSicrsa 
affi^atift-So s*wtci4, saiaTfflt»3fcaires©»s>RS]<©ft*&9 

5SaJFJA<ai4ft<5- 5Sa3P|£OWl4S55i' : ?-tmiC?t3-»T??Sr^fc Ka + ->itfffc 

j:cj t /*/ti4rt^^+->/uas*aar'5rrio©tt^)Wt Ltai^n« 

t/:l4*»J7 i >-C^6, * £8805 §*>!:: J: < mt^ft^Odv'-f V >7*- h 

ft^ta-ca*. co->wv>7*-nt&«ii4]isJB«v a^isnsa* 

^-C^> 5. 2 . 4 ■ h 'J U > - -T v ■> 7 * - HO J: "5 y -f v ■> 7 * - h *«» 
US^ft^, 1fiWilSiii*V7t*mV4 V->7* - KSSSajPICflD^T. f£c0#<O 

■/7/i/ft Fa, h^;.t.x7i-ha. t-*^^.t.>a, rR'+'^t 

■Aft K»fcJ:C^y^aY><taSJK»(t&1i!a-C*4. **<0<t&tS£ t-"CI4fc" 
X (tKa^y^f^) ifU>R», N. N* • / * U > fc* X7 ? 'J *7 i K. 



1. 3. 5 - MJ ? a a - Jt l , 3. h'J7;-J^ - s ■ MJ7y>*« 

0**5 0 Lb s<0«ET-C9Ei**n-5. 0£j»&#li5a«y /W#OrtStC 
n*ttl*tCJ:->T<t¥WlCttttT* * - OH. -COOH. - 0S0, N - NH 

aa©7 i yxts^TfcO, 35#f** < ©state* osacftt^n^. ;<o 
a«Ku*fc<i:*«isi::H8'c**aa.© t Ko + ->/w«*A,-ei»*. ;ni 

»»* y -f v •> 7 * - O J: o t K o * -> A*tr» aaf? tCSJCr -5 H35-C5S« 

lt*>, +»«t-Kp + ->;u«*<a«icH^-*nca^r*so, hick 
«fflcoiftaafiO«aii, -a* fcl**niaJ:©**W©£*l* 



313*76-511197 (7) 
*is^«5»ra^^aco— oil, — «*fcii*nei±<oAa**ciB«t— a* 

^U-tn£tJ;<03$:«^<0^?l*4:m»* *4Ct«A*C«S, -a* Allien 

«sn* (An*n*> . ?7Lft<iaM*£cD* >?Eica. sbsesejcs** 
iiSt«i*SiCS*-cfflt^ c <t t>-ca C n*«0* •< rcDEJCSiiccoatfja- 
IfTlia^^nTC^. 7^>8tv-/i»J:y+ H-frxi&atis&tE^WT 

r -5 aattitM* * ft-o z £ iz « * o 

&izjL*,T'nt>ft*>. £ft**££B*Ift«3-**i$»*£ft*(OJ:*£a-rc 

i, 

**>$Z&mK6iZ&*.ZZ£ti<-CZZ : 
XL C7yU4 f >/+ h*>3 - OH + C l S 0, H/fcT U i> > — 

XL C7;U4=>/+ htf>J -OSOa - + tfijy>, • H C L 



XL [7vU-^>/*- -OH + POCLj H - 

XL [7^>/*^>j -O-POCL, 
XL [7A*>/*l-tW - O- POCLi + H,0 — 

XL (7;u*>/ + hT>) - 0 - POj»- CH* ) i 

CR-OH] n + nNaOH - CR-0\ Na'] n 
C R - O * . N a * ] n + nCS, — 

[R-O-CS, ' . Na' ] n + nHiO 
tzfil^ R(t^KO0H5^«r5y>uJt;fiItt«l4-C** o 

y/HBfi£tt«ttc»»t)aaoHfeo^ftT»aaett-c*'5. z<o«ti4 
<3£j7Kt±/ia*tttf a£-e<BEic&o t kd #->Aa*a*tt*fciia7ktt{t& 

**Bfl(0«a^n.ttW»(SiStttaiI (active agent) Offl(*S'fc 
i:M7 i-^^iLtffli^iHr^. gamut (i, SCiftiitt 



ir» «SL/=yvujj5fijta«?4<i:a&$n. jx^r-eofflAttja»**»w«)^rJfe 

rjfctfcrfc^*:. bis, *n^{i»5Ktt*fcinf7^>ttcoaT*->fc. 
o*aaftw*y^«ffitt«**<on»(=a}Sfcj:cf/tfcttaffiicft*s-tt*- 
iiuo i?ssox*ffl i t -cater ^ i ^^^Micts c «t ;&<-c£ 

*RMcaa^fl.i*i < ffl^iti4t»-5 — 3co^?*(i, aajw. "sjas»i. sssw. 
K5W]i-^-5±*i UT«>aataT(i»ttiW3&'aasAdnfc«i&j:o*wt:'hs 



gc *iW»r -5 ^ £ 1: J: 0 7 s ? * f- v * liStfi * ft * C £ K K 

(metal tophi 1 ic) ©»fi*yA>JBtfttfflf£t3!M=£J)QT 

^ t it c <o am^if tab toftft^ffi t; j: c/@iam ^ ft r ^ s 2* ao 
j:7tt£tf{t£ft-c£*. ffl&«tt«5»i±5a$ft4ttji^^-a*^ti'eftJii 

(iy/HE?fiStetm<tfi&£ft*. C<oy;H*»;^-CiS«3ift£*U 

KlttM Lfc* 9 tt35rffiT<t*«l=a* * ft*- S»fiS»4a8a < -5 3 t 

ir J: 0 , C <Dl7£-C&mZ SWt *SSttift*Si*a < fcH-C* * J; -5 ic&?t;*ft 

ftTt"5S»«i>y >*»"itf*Offe©x>i?>ffl«iB«4: LTO-e«)«ffl*H 

i4caia$ft5i:aa^^T!ri=i«o. c«atK*ftft:^«tf x**-?- 



1f»TB-511197 (8) 

*ftBflflr)3i«yyHiafi (template) t Lt CG>5Ba 
j^f&to#WK»LAft*ft:AKfflffi»£*ffl^*ft*. COWto 

j:ii*ft/;aa*^ti»»tt*wrs^Stt^«««»*a:**^SHfitLx 
ai**n«. c©*at£<ont**ii»***tt, y*Hfiiix**>ruj;9« 

asattco -sr (-casting-) ^acia*. -o©safi^*K^i-5t 
ixoao-c** : l) aattt h □ y^rtsit^f - 1/ & : osifi© 

£T<D*<!:SE©*3U:©ffiaffl*ft*fi£**** 2) X^l/>a^#0±lCft* 

©a-&a:a$-tf -a. 3) :<o{ft»a*>7Wtu, < tw3 o oxtrm.*r 
iu5x^f vrt/=iiaBr<fcisi^^rftwicm<tUTBt»^ft4a &<ty<< 

«Eaua*«aa-caa^ufc. a«*ifer^y «>i.i?fflat t t'. 50*0x16 

•^ftllftabfco NY, if-f^-r-trv r (Syos se t) <0? 7 >9 9 ai^tt 
(Quantachrome Corp. ) K«)iitt7 o — 0-7 r 4 
-SB-frffifc^^ v — 7"3R (Quantasorb system) tfi 

Oj^EO. 3, *£3&iS2 0cm 3 /#T% -.4STfflSLfcaT*5. 

BET (Brunaner, Emmet and Teller) O^SffiSffi 

y a xtt (Micromeretics, Norcross, GA. ) SO 



CAutopore) 9 2 1 0 *ffl# a > > - * --CMS 0 ft:. 20 
>*60. OOOLb/i n« (1 3 8, 000^^410, 000, OOOP 
a) 0Efli6ST*#aFLV'MaMHT*l;£Uft:. ^7->*'<->(Wa s h 
burn) «S*ffll»Trffi*^^fl.a«r3ltttft. CC*C\ 7KfflOSffi?B^*4 8 
5/-f >/ c nu JSteft* 1 4 OflCtfiJELft:. *t;CT*7lt£(i 1 0 u 3. 
6 nm-C»5. R»it»«*8CtiE*2 0 L b/ i n* (138. OOOPa) 

•Cessna, ?l«)saliE^3^*al©eH•ca^tLft:a6l=^B^»^ft;?l^r*c 

»ff J: C^^tff li * o ■> ^ - ^ -OMtt«d<MS LT^ -5 ^ffiiitS ^» ft:- 

-Sir. a*Lfct*tt©E»tt©»*Kffli*fcftft:^ttii 1 9 8 2^RS*HW 
WK«tB^W*ffift* (1 9 8 2 ANNUAL BOOK OF ASTM 
STANDARDS) ; 3 6 SB, ^"^Xf-v^ttW. 7 -f /Ui-* ai^tfc JiUHfe 
T'fXfv ^ : SJ5ltiafilfc itfaJS1» (Plastics - Material 
s. Film. Reinforced and Cellular Plast 
i c s : H i jh Modulus Fibers and Compos i t 
es) : 1 6 9- 1 7 21. AS TMIBSft :Dl 6 2 1-7 3 (1 9 7 9*S 
S 5 !) : A S TM* r#H (PA) , 7 -f -5-r;U7 ^7 {Phi I a 

delphia) OW&W $ ftTt >4^aTA 4. C «)^ffiti«Hfft*a*lW© 

Eai5*Tr£Diisi(itziar4aa^ta«f ^5, sj^-r-^^w^ft. 3E^«wa 

K (f7u;->i>: de f lection) O»ft3fltli0. 1+/-0. 0 

ttTieOLft:. EaJC/3Wffl*WI4iC «JC-r4Ea3EK®«*»Wi:roTr p 
LT»/;E»{C»-SE«?atffli»T* 9 fla*TiitLft:a*W««)EttttirCffiU 



1 

7^>Sv-/5 r^Z-*iSa7Kl 0 OmL^tCfln^TSHOiSfflE^Wft:. 
T/u^vttv-r^Oi^fct*, TKlQ^tt^ftito^wCorgtt^i 6^HfiiSUft:- 

«E*0. 0 2MOtaifc»^->*7i.OiSiai;«U, y^^HXIti/rliaHStrft:- 

iss<bxs* < TC^i;ia^"c^^. y;u£f*f*m c coij#i:wo, :©7^ 

4 i >St^>t'>7^«)tt73t**iBSS7K*itr2 5«cor-tr h > (v/v) *ftC'«« 
icaitft:- ^aiicaL/cat, r©2 5«©7-tr p >?Ki$a*«au, 50«7t 

i>:^-c7 5«T-feh>/7K««-ca»Uft:o :oiS«a&ao*T?*i:iI 
UUATi^^, C©/S«ffi£m*10 0«©T-ferV-caiftUft:. Ri'T, C © 
jtTT*** 1 0 0« p/Ui>^-C^P*tr L, 2, 4 - h'JU>-y-fV>T*-h 
(TD I ) *3. 3mL3tja^.TS3«Lft:. iSSttff^Ut p 'iif-/l/7 i 
x.ft;» ceo/gffi* 10 0-11 OniSottU, Wl 6 L-TSC 

ssaa. tm^sfiti* hyux>rft*o, asEatjaa^-coEiau/:. jtcoaicaj 

J6MScosa«!amtt»*if.Uft:- 

gar zujgy atawttg 

a»'^aS« :0. 164g/cc 
SE« : 3 8 Om'/g 

RiC^a :2. 97cc/g 

¥mfi.tl : 3 6 5^>^^ h a-Z* 

E«tt : 3 4 7 p s i T-<OP*{fc* 1 0 « 

S5ttac5T/W4?>ttv-^3 0 /5 ^£353*6 0 0mL*i:»X/=. iOtt 
1 K5 KTfrf'stav -rtl&M&*.Hi<Dtz#HZ 1 6^MfiJtabft:. 2X^T. 



-8 - 



z.<ommz 2 o o or pmt3 o#a<G#' raua*»v*fc. zni&tx^tz 
t Ko3a>r K««o±iiiait/»^>^ i.to,*ia (0. 2M> y;u*K? 

ST*C 2 0 m L © 2. 4 • M U> • y-f V ->7* - h (TD I ) *ffll*TJB« 
L 3S«l±?mHlT:fttHLfc*-5l=l 0 0-11 OtCiaffTfTbnfc. SS 
«ift, tt»*« K^x>TSt*U, *2SE»«$-C*£iftL,/i. ceo 

%J»W3 

*■ h«f ><D7 5 /7^*»fttt<OjSa (SRS7K9 6mL+*ft«3. 7 
5mL) (CiSJBUfc. ;O7U-?t+»*f0^^ iB^#Jtt LT atfS*l* ^ ft. 
CtDtt^A-jttt Koaa-f K*l OK (w/w) (&aytev-^©jgj£i;2 

a«©NaOHigft£l!fti**:. flcfC, C <Ofc~, ft BARIUM 1 "Ctt^l 

iisitt^a-ch^xxcjgajjftu. ±-e^Lfc©t(sian£^ra-c. 2. 4- 

jtmtfOSfcS 0. 08 7 7 g/cc 

SffiS 364mVg 
?lOSa 4.3 8 6 c c/g 

3gffiW4 

sgttt Kay^»'gCttgBt»fl.(*fl!)aacBit^n^»ttigaigoMfi: 



«H¥B-511197 (9) 
jet Koy/t,e*KO**3K««jr U4. aufctt«n»««tf t lt h/wx 

i;oa$-tfri:«a(0(Effl^«'>cr4/:j6ic, m**ruy^i:i-»Tj^sw 
*.£n*<*>ffl*gjs (7k) oaacitJnoft^awfl^cfcsu^ftnfX^^^tv. c 

*$X.r, [S!U»l4*m^fcEa<D3Btty/v*n;,Taofco W;t(f. t Koy 
^roTK^ttfxor* h> ci oo«) rassa» u/=„ ffc0H:a<o»i4Tfi. 1 
ok. 2 5H£«fctf5 owoaff^E^mt^nfc. s^ETt Koy/n£<oc$> 

Rtt&tl (7-fch» 0«S*a»WU 1 0 0«(C4-ciSflDS*/: o tK* 
© 1 0«<07-b h V^^9SO!SlUi«flD«-Cy^*flDT-tr K 1 0 OKICSU* 

s*/:, y^oiRa^Mr^/rrtic, rtanema (n=*io) ©ma^u-, 
hsoaa-frfflsu. ifcu-c-to'^u-y K^ijeaator-t h >aact:*u^o 1 5 

x> C38«eo/ry>©«t?iga) 4>lca&An**s h/vx>t;Aft*inc 
WttncT-fcr h >-C5irft*b/= 0 S4 c^U/=tS*(iaw«tyyi/OiRWflDrarc 

«*<6 0KJ£LbSW>f 2MT (5 0 9fi/ia») T7-tr h >»ac* 1 0 0 
«cr*iiRfflfiW2 SXClTiztti. 4a»(2 5«/ia») -ciookt 
thXCLfcM/, hTlitt2 4 H<DU&fr%.*ntz, -7?, 1 0S»7 CSa 
»10%) r^tr h>l 0 0«lC-*flflD$t4-^<t. y/K4«2 0«iRtaT-5/;iT-C^ 

6. n: 4 :nb0^u 7 Miffi< a^^iafl0£O«»ftfit*ci o ok© ^x> 
i:ar:t*<-cs4. *hs*. 7th>^^si!iii4i»aa» <2 5ht 

■fe Kv/tK, 5 0%T* 75«7th I00«7th» © 



1 0 OmL©3Ea7K*-C0. 2 5 K©?-vi/4=>tt v - ^©«f«^-f-^7kfi] $ 1± 
SlttWl-caWL^J:^ LT2. 4 - TD I £ffl^TS3«U/= 0 

h^ae^ScJam^f^ 3tz»u, - 2 ones* as acc^-c 1 2** 



Rosa 



0. 0 4 2 z/c c 

2 OOm'/g 

2. 9 1 7 c c/g 

2 2 6mVg 

5 1 7*->rx ha-i. 



■g.a^aia^tii^rai%y/t'^agft-rogaT^4gvttiag>aa 

7/i/f>U7-^5 Omg^ifU^/'J a-/u©5 SWTKfS^l OmL^i: 
(-4 0T, K7^7-{Xi) 1 0 0 mL^^ff Ltfa Lnci<o."*TLfc. 

nri-.siaicrtt£OToi:, r/u^vttiay^ixa < «si<, y/u«&t3s^(oxf- u 



n«:, ffrt>r,T?ftaiL^9£»T-t h>80mLOA->/:i 00mLOS277^ 

4 - td 1 ^-acaj^xy;u€-as«3-ti-/; 0 (ejau/:Kwo«i*jttsi3ciittio. 
n%yi7 

2X«>r^4*>ftV-^«« (12mL) tlOKOftS <v/v) 2 0 0m 
»UTnSE^I»*L, j5C^-CS«5»L, -ttfflWLfcmTD I 85«U/=. 
-oo^L/t. h©«l*a«flCtirt0- 0 3 1 g/c c-r^->fc. 

t * > k v - ? * y a f t s s (f£73 * w r 5 ffifit> w ast »z (i t >j tf > a * 

5aa^«fOi5t»^jgt;atgrtfefty;uj«gg3iaa 
a«»Ho*Hsaci;aijrtfiJ6y/waflsoa**, -eoaiK^aw^fcifla] 

-IJiO/:. tiiJfeSSO. 2 5«. 0. 5«> 1. 0«±>«fcC/2. OXTY^tflS 
3ia«5TaWUfcJ:7lCUTZn^y/U*0. 2MOCaCh /Sttl- 

*: h>ux>r/S«32»L, SIJttWI-cailflLnJ:? tT2. 4 - TD I *fflWT 

c^«ciats«-w»bT^5 as«w2 o> v ■> »iaT«>w3Ri= -t^a»w*K 

3C CABD) J &(WSL/r. 3 5 J: o ic, 3rSWHTC*»tABDU-e 

ft4«nf9n/^tbJ6y^«Bci-*<»ffr*. coj^/Attawn* «m*o* 
wffiKii»a©Bacd<»'9n4j:^i=iijfty^aflc* J Bj;i ticiOJWtB-c* * 



*S€W9 

BKCfflMte^ff H6*«=>#*4 * 

**0ffl)T**w WX.ll, ^ tftXOffliiT 2 0 0 tr <* 3 0 0 * > 

aw^tfUEaac©y^*fflXb-c»»iEie^o. i 5 g/c c*fcii*nja±<z> 

x« ct) iza^stwti^urhtLTiDisn, 2. 4 - td 1 -caaaatat 
tg&Liaanfc. <a« (ji) Ktt ^t^t^s^- uraax 

d-/jX h fc'->=f A, CTTzfJ*^ 77t'7^, *f?f"f (Chat t i> =f 



?$S¥B-5111U7 (10) 

A3 ff fc*J:tf?i>ttO. 2g*3&tnbfc. CCSftftit^, < 0 8 OttTBo 
T^^VB»y-ycD5«/S«EtlO. 2M(OCaC l,i*iT§gs<tsn, -tOT* 
OH (w/w) 4»"CfflS{tanft. *3c<D7K«ttirt5*-^>flD3jciStt05K 

t^ 0 *c*c, tURji;frtttti4©eEtttfjttas»eB (n = 5) a^ra*^* ?o 
7 ^ Atm««in©i&as»xa"c*nfc. « t * 5 >#is«3zsixa 

ftMBS6 1- 1 3 3 1 4 3*£« KBU^Shfc* Hf>©5H 

«L-cx-303fffi©ffl»ft9siffitt«iftfc. 4- y finnan zvm 



t||7t h fit) <*»(:: A ft, «Ll'T-fe h >"C«fe*Ut2. 4 ■ h'Jl/^^-f V > 

Ha<D5 7. 5H^*«i3*ift. — **IB«DXJfcW 1 ©2ras**H*fcfc*^ 
3*»m 2 

fi£L*&«Cd (II), Ni (II),Pb<II),Cu(II)fc,fc 
C/C r ( I I I ) <D7K&4Sf*=$>*C<OBfi'& L"«AT08&, 

M**-cr/u4«>ftv-ro2J6 (w/v) istttiasau, wi6»*rafifcat 

■5'£®«*0. 2M£0CaCl xttti t*-rt - + *=*T It An/i. Win/: 
*5i/ 7 htCaCh i: t> 1 6 KfMfflt« LTfflS^t »t*"Cia« 

oCaCl s «Mk< fca6i:a93K-Cft»Lfc. ifci*T. :o7;^>8A^>f 
A^Uv h*3IJIWlC3?SB«l'CaWOfcJ:-5i=UT*aE3£»U, 2. 4-TD 
I -C3S*£ CC03S«^<U v I* h^x>rftl\ Hffi9E«««"C5 

O^CTttfllLte, ft^-C, CtoatJa^U' -y ^ 'J -<Dvi^S2tt»« (Wile 
y bench mi I I) *ffliai5)»U 4 0 > i : y A <oa*aar*S+ 

■s ^ a to is £ <d a « t r a t . 

t»l»ai»7rt'*>tt«v h »J y 7 ^ 5 0m g^6*©»«« ( 1 6mmx 1 0 

act^ri o mL<7>3ES7KrxE2lft*L^, iJcos^a : c d 

(I I) , Ni (I t) , Pb (1 I) , Cu (I I) fcJiC/C r ( I I I ) <Q 
^^lOppm, lOOppmiiiVlOOOop m**tra&A3liSi«ta 



^x^$c£s«s^-*-roicAn/= Q sawsic^s^aaaj^^jfeAn, c. 

-yu (Pas l e u r ) t'^-y h TttA Ltffi 0 til L/I 0 &r=» wO± 
a^«(OC d s N i x Pb, C utiit/C r ^fla^RiK^^ ^ h /U£ft5>9ri£ 

aio^cm^AASiS-CifflSL/ro «£&a«mrs«fcAA s^-c5}«rL, s^a 

H91C10, lOOfciCflOOOppm t/^/HOSt:« Lfc±fi*« (?o 
a^n. jfe^otft^, Sf »astt s h/;J£&K©'j) < 1 1 9 5 u t 

h fciS*«iS#<0ta£fctf©4»Ktai(X3n*o 1 0 0 p pm^TOC r 
(III) taffiffltig O^iyT-C*-,/:. gs*7yL,4=>fi[«T h 

'J 1 0 p pmi/^/wottic 2 ^rM-Tt; N i *»t»T±A««>9 5- 

1 0 QK&'<\S'r hS^^^^^n-S- £&ft-itz 9 N i -t*0 8 IXtfi 

^ U h CSHJE $ n/:, 1 0 0 p p m U^yurti, Mfc P b (03?H9*jlc^ffi^ 

-Cti&flDL^C uco^7 OK, CdiCrcoSOK, *LTNiOI^2 0H*t£ 
^TiCcA^^^/:. 1 0 0 0 p DnKDU^/u-CBi-f Pbeo^50«, C 
r£O20%, Cu^ll«, Cd<07. 5^6, *LTN i CD#>4 ®^ ^ •» 

h*irtsliH$n/; a 1 0 0 0 p pmcou^;UT«L/ria^otS^Ufc±^a^ia 
*I1W9. 2 5mgi ft«©»{*o*J|cot9 1 8. 5«T*5, lOOOppm 

ai/:ilJ3:<OiiOT*-./: :96mg/g, Pb : 45. 4mg/g,Cr; 
21. 8mg/g, Cu; 14, 4mg/g, Cd ; 7. 5mg/g, Ni, 1 
0 0 0 p pmU^vUT«L/ii«&(;tS^L^SA«cD-eyHaiiiX^aOT*-jfc 
: Cr 43. 5v-f 9 a*j\, ; P b 2 3. 1 -*-f ^ a*^ ; C u 1 7. 2^-<7 
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a*/V : J:t/C d J:C/N i cos* coft^' , ^-f^o-e^u. 

nmmi 3 

sen* h'j ? n (»th*) ^g>s«&«g>i3& 
aaa*h*>^M> 7?xic«fcss&L/=fcj*Cd (in,Ni (j i), 

Pb (I I), Cu (I I) *J iCFC r (III) cO3k3fiH*4>rfl0tS&. 
a»7k*T*(-^>- 7±-r—b<Z32K Cw/v) £St*»MU, 

w©8&*10HNaOH*atr®ft4>i;:*TtTAn. fflfi{tr^<0^ 

TKBflUi^CLt hvUx>T/S«358lU 2. 4 - T D I TSBa Lfc. 

#*u;»5>U ftt/IU. -cOXft^L/:. : Cd (I I) , Ni 

(I I) . Pb (I I) , Cu (I I) tiXVC r (II, 
0 p pm*£t;ift£&«igtt£!BS3L/i. -*i£&«©±T*£t;iS«<D p H 
5. 4-5. fflfflS3K«abfc. RHfttJimttMl 2-C!ftBflUfcO 

&UTi*fc. f3«ISnfcPbO*i|90HtCdfcJ:C5NiO4 5-4 7Xfc^t/, 
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.t^iiL-cy ?y->uT«u aa*-c3t*ufco 9 7 s p pm©-?-?-*?/* 

(iBSt<?7-->^i Lt) £St;$i«^* 1 05ppm, 251ppm, 472 
p pmfcJ:C^9 1 6 p p m<07 ^-f i^dC»l>«ttt35flJ :n^ft 
OpH«rffifflSij(r3. 9-4. 0i:S5L/:. SfSStl 0 0mL4fiiilU ft 
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2 5 0 2 0 5. 6 4. 5 9 8. 9 
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